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into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Budget is through Commons and Lords, and we 
must all begin to think once more about paying our taxes. 
It has been a long holiday, but extravagant. The act 
of the Peers in flinging out the Budget must have led 
to some irregularities, but the Government, trading 
disgracefully on this, threw things into a welter, first, 
by refusing to collect the income tax, and second, by 
delaying and delaying with their Budget till they had 
squared the Redmondites. 
that there was no bargain. Every wise man and most 
of the fools know perfectly well there was a bargain— 
all the baser because underhand. 


Mr. Balfour was happier even than usual in his 
illustration—in the Primrose League speech—of the 
Government’s attitude to a second chamber. They 
were like a defence authority which, holding that a 
country’s defences wanted improving, immediately tore 
up ail the defences the country had without taking 
any step—but talk—to put better defences in their 
place. Where would that country be when the enemy 
turned up? Would not the world say that the defence 
authorities either were traitors or were fools? This, 
however, is exactly what the Government are doing. 
They profess fervent belief in a strong second chamber, 
whereas their act, if it comes off, will merely leave 
the country—admittedly for the present—without any 
effective second chamber at all. © 


Lord Milner, speaking to the Compatriots on Thurs- 
day last, laid it down that a real system of imperial 
government, which now of course we have not, nor any- 
thing like it, could not be on the lines of expansion of 
the British Parliament. The idea of colonial members 
sitting in the House or the addition of a few colonial Peers 


It is a politician’s falsehood | 


We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter | might be an amiable sentiment, but it was not a contri- 


bution to the problem of imperial government. This 
is important and, coming from Lord Milner, should have 
great weight. Very few have nearly so good a right 
as Lord Milner to an opinion or to express it, and he 
was speaking, we may say without offence, on his own 
subject. The point was particularly opportune to his 
audience, for your budding statesman might easily be 
carried away with the grandiose idea of one imperial 
parliament. Lord Milner did not go on to say what 
the ‘‘ new organ of government ’’ would be.. We 
suppose he means an imperial cabinet. ’ 


If any man is able to balance the merits of Lords 
and Commons one against the other, Lord Wemyss 
is—with over a score of years’ experience of both 
Houses. Moving his proposal of reform on Monday 
he said that as a business assembly and in eloquence 
the Peers had nothing to fear from the compari- 
son. Lord Wemyss’ reform motion is not for intro- 
ducing new peers into the House. He proposes 
that special interests should have special representa- 
tives among existing peers. But, as Lord Morley 
showed, no such official representation of interests is 
needed. Why should the bankers want an official ad- 
vocate when unofficially they already have Lord Revel- 
stoke; or the Royal Society when they have Lord 
Rayleigh? Lord Lansdowne wanted to know how they 
were to select the societies to be represented. There 
are nine pages of them in Whitaker. 

Little could be said for the half-time system when the 
subject was discussed in the House of Lords on Wed- 
nesday, and the House agreed that it ought to go. 
There is no demand for children’s half-time labour in 
rural districts, where the evils of the system are less 
than in the towns. The textile trades are the worst 
offenders ; yet there is no reason why they should be, 
for Liverpool and Manchester are free from half-time. 
The. only excuse for the system would. be if it fitted 
the child to become a regular worker in the end, 
when the half-time would’ be a kind of apprentice- 
ship. But in the textile trades, where it is most common, 
there is no educational value: whatever in the work done. 
Educationally it is time lost. The case against the 
system is complete. Foreign experience condemns it, 
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and in England it has survived on its merits only in the 
case of a special industry within a limited area. 


If those politicians, ill read and worse thought, who 
are now shouting about ‘‘ sweeping away ”’ the House 
of Lords could only read Acton they might learn some- 
thing. Acton, as Mr. Barnes and Mr. Henderson 
‘should really know, was a profound thinker and his- 
torian, and the confidential adviser of Gladstone. 
Acton was an unsparing critic of the Peers in some 
ways. But he wrote, in a letter to Miss Mary Gladstone, 
that ‘‘ to sweep away the House of Lords would be a 
terrible revolution ’’. There must be, he said, some 
safeguard against the inconstancy of the electors. 
The note of the House of Lords was constancy. ‘‘ As 
we have none of the other resources proper to unmixed 
governments, a real veto, a federation of states, or a 
constitution above the legislature, we must treasure the 
one we possess.’’ And Lord Acton went on to say—it 
was in 1881—that Chamberlain would soon bring it 
under the control of instructions and ‘‘ the Empire 
would go to pieces ’’. 


The Irish Nationalists want to destroy the Lords; 
but this is not through ignorance, it is simply because 
they hate the English Empire and want to see it 
smashed. When the English or Scottish or Welsh 
Radicals and Labour M.P.s wish to destroy the Lords 
and have a single chamber, it is because they are not 
men of understanding or knowledge. Really, if we are 
to pay our members of Parliament, we ought to have 
some sort of examination in elementary matters of 
history and political economy. Candidates for three or 
four hundred a year and free stationery and “‘ the best 
club in London ”’ ought to be up to the standard of a 


** Smalls ’’ man. 


A member of Parliament said the other day that his 
constituents did not know what Veto meant, but rather 
thought it was some sort of a vegetable. We fancy it 
may prove fool’s parsley (A4£thusa cynapium), which 
partaken of once by the hasty and uninformed is par- 
taken of by them no more. 


This constant chatter in Parliament about Veto and 
Veto resolutions may recall Dumont’s ‘‘ Souvenirs sur 
Mirabeau ’’, and a brilliant passage in Carlyle’s 
‘* French Revolution ’’. Substitute Peers for Sove- 
reign and Mr. Asquith for Mirabeau, and it might apply 
to this day: ‘‘ Our National Assembly in its constitu- 
tional labours has got as far as Veto: shall Majesty 
have a Veto on the National Enactments ; or not have a 
Veto? What speeches were spoken, within doors and 
without . . . imprecations, comminations; gone hap- 
pily, for most part to Limbo! Through the cracked 
brain and uncracked lungs of Saint-Huruge, the Palais 
Royal rebellows with Veto. Journalism is busy. 
France rings with Veto.”’ 


** I shall never forget ’’, says Dumont, ‘‘ going to 
Paris one of those days with Mirabeau; and the crowd 
oi people we found waiting for his carriage, about Le 
Jay the bookseller’s shop. They flung themselves 
before him; conjuring him with tears not to suffer the 
Veto Absolu. . . . ‘ You must defend us against these 
villains who are bringing back Despotism. We are 
slaves. All is done.’ . . . Mirabeau was eminent on 
such occasions: he answered vaguely with a patrician 
imperturbability and bound himself to nothing.’’ Mira- 
beau had not a Lloyd George and a Winston to rule 
him. 


Mr. Churchill will soon be hard up for new worlds 
to conquer. He has had a meteoric career so far as 
Home Secretary. He has all but flung the House of 
Commons into a free fight; he has shown the Prime 
Minister the way to handle a King; and this week he 
appears to have reproved the Speaker for calling him 


to order. So much for his big-game bag—the bag 
made, so to say, in the Preserve. His less heroic feats 
with small game include the attempted capture of the 
London cabman’s vote and the overcoming the Hay- 
ward’s Heath magistrates. 


It seems odd—though perhaps it is not odd—that, 
within the little space of a month, our Home Secretary 
should have “‘ taken on ’’ (1) the Sovereign and (2) the 
First Commoner. The affair with the Speaker is worth 
quoting in full. The Speaker: ‘‘ I must ask the right 
honourable gentleman to answer the question in’ the 
usual way.’’ Mr. Churchill : ‘‘ And, with great respect 
to you, Sir, I trust I may be heard with the usual 
courtesy.’’ (Loud Ministerial cheers.) Mr. Churchill 
may be the head boy in the Government school; yet 
even so, it is scarcely pretty manners for that school to 
cheer him loudly when he cheeks the head master. 


Mr. Welsford and Mr. McLaren at Crewe are to show 
us that an election need not be so expensive a thing 
after all. They have agreed after comparing notes that 
the expenses on either side need not be more than £500, 
exclusive of the fee of the returning officer. Chief 
among the items economy is to thin out is the big poster. 
These posters are good things to do without. Much 
wasteful expenditure could be saved in a General Elec-, 
tion if this example at Crewe were followed. In a case 
where neither of the candidates has much to spend there 
is no reason why they should not agree to waste no 
money on efforts that merely make things equal at a 
greater cost. 


There was a good deal of criticism of the Somaliland 
retreat during Thursday's debate. We are glad to find 
the Government are not being let off altogether—thev 
had a very hot day in the Lords when Lord Curzon 
took them on; but in the Commons they have not been 
called to nearly as strict an account of Somaliland as 
they should have been. Colonel Seely’s apology was 
lame enough. A Unionist Government wouid have 
done the same; that was his position. This is easy to 
Say, as no one can know. His argument is that both 
sides were committed to the policy of withdrawal to the 
coast so soon as there was reasonable surety that the 
‘* friendlies ’’ could protect themselves. Grant Colonel 
Seely’s way of putting the case, still the condition of 
reasonable surety has to be fulfilled and has not been. 
If those on the spot could give their testimony untram- 
melled, should we hear that the friendlies were a com- 
plete match for the Mullah? Frankly we cannot accept 
Colonel Seely’s assurance that money was not the main 
motive of the scuttle policy. No doubt he thinks it was 
not, but facts and documents can speak for themselves. 


The tenour of Sir Eldon Gorst’s report on the state 
of Egypt issued on Thursday unfortunately bears out 
too strongly the warnings of those who know the facts. 
What all officials who possess any experience have 
been saying for two years has now to be ad- 
mitted by the British Agent. It is interesting to note 
that he holds the Nationalist leaders responsible for 
the assassination of Boutros Pacha. Everyone who 
knew anything about Egypt was aware of this before. 
Does Sir Eldon Gorst now see the fatal mistake of his 
general attitude to these Nationalist leaders in the past ? 
Having been petted, the Nationalists are naturally 
furious when they find their friend deserting them, as 
they would put it. It is unwise to defy the judgment 
of your fellow-countrymen and to rely on the support 
of the Pacha class, to whose judicial mercies the poorer 
Egyptians have been handed over. Sir Eldon praises the 
‘* good old-fashioned virtue of respect for authority ”’. 
Virtus laudatur et alget. Agricultural depression still 
continues, and the banks have difficulty in recover- 
ing their advances. British and native opinion alike is 
restless and nervous. It is not strange. 


The Albanian revolt will test the capacity of the Young 
Turks to the uttermost, if it will not end them. Fighting 
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these hardy mountaineers is a very different matter from 
chasing the Greeks. To subdue Albania completely will 
prove a far more difficult task than was even Austria’s 
in Bosnia, and to accomplish that she had to put in the 
field at least 200,000 men. The Turks have now dis- 
covered, that 90,000 troops will be required in Albania. 
At any moment a panic or a disaster in a mountain pass 
may set the Near East in a blaze. Apparently a large 
number of Turkish troops have been cut off from their 
supplies. Any accurate news from such a district is 
difficult to obtain, and the Turks naturally will not 
exaggerate their misfortunes. The optimistic tales of 
the collapse of the revolt were of course absurd. 


No wonder a gloomy view of the outlook is taken in 
Vienna, where the complexity and difficulty’ of the 
problem before the Turkish Government is fully under- 
stood. The Albanians in Constantinople predict that, 
if there is too great severity in crushing the revolt, the 
rising will spread to the vilayets of Scutari, Jania and 
Monastir. When the trouble extends to Macedonia, 
no one can foresee the outcome. The new régime 
in Constantinople has made itself violently unpopular 
throughout Macedonia, where Bulgarian sympathies 
abound. The whole trouble is due to the over- 
weening ambition of the new Turkish Government, 
which is determined to press all its subjects into the 
‘* Ottoman ’? mould. The Turks are said to have 
killed a large number of women and children in a bom- 
bardment, which will not make them more popular. 


Quite an interesting constitutional point has been 
raised in the Reichstag. A member of the Centre pro- 
posed to recover part of the cost of the South-West 
African expedition from South-West Africa itself. The 
motion is not so audacious as an Englishman might 
suppose. South-West Africa is not autonomous, and 
the tax was to be one of the conditions of renewing 
concessions granted to certain companies by the 
Colonial Office. Herr Dernburg, however, deprecated 
discussion of the proposal on the ground that it in- 
fringed the prerogative of the Emperor. There was 
thus raised the question of the meaning of the German 
Constitution—a document not yet forty years old. The 
interesting point is that the Reichstag considered itself 
competent to decide the point, and voted the proposed 
motion in order. The whole episode is the greatest 
score for parliamentarianism recorded in Germany for 
many a long day—a very different thing, probably, 
from a score for Germany. 


Mr. Roosevelt at the Sorbonne was, if possible, more 
himself than Mr. Roosevelt at Cairo. His hearers were 
urged to distrust money and eloquence, to ensue the 
fundamental virtues, and to have large families. He 
was in deadly earnest. His most pregnant utterances 
he gave in French as well as in English lest they 
should miss. And the Sorbonne listened! Thought is 
free, but all good Republicans must applaud. Mr. 
Roosevelt, ex-President of one great republic, was 
addressing the citizens of another great republic and 
talking about the republican virtues. Moreover, he was 
the guest of the day. 


Yet there is temptation to ask, Did the Sorbonne 
applaud Mr. Roosevelt on the merits of what he said? 
The French love generalisation, and where is the differ- 
ence at bottom between generalisation and platitude? 
The finest maxims of the best philosophers and thinkers 
of France are brilliant platitudes, and France has lived 
all her life generalising now this way, now that—logical 
republicanism in 1789 succeeding the logical absolutism 
of the Grand Monarque. There is a reason more funda- 
mental than accidental reasons of state why the’ Sor- 
bonne applauded so well. Nor has Mr. Roosevelt been 


merely applauded. Some months ago he was made a 
member of the French Institute. 


A double disaster has overtaken the cotton trade : 
the failure of a big American firm will involve very 
serious losses in Liverpool and elsewhere, and frost has 
worked irreparable mischief among the young plants. 
The British cotton industry is at the mercy of the 
American climate, the American cornerer, and American 
honesty. Every year shows more and more the urgency 
of independent British action if Lancashire is to feel 


‘reasonably secure. The British Cotton Growing Asso- 


ciation may well claim that recent events in America 
and Egypt strengthen its claim to generous support. 
New sources of supply are being opened up, but the 
process is necessarily dependent partly on natural con- 
ditions, partly on the amount of ‘money available. 


Mr. Dickins’ executors have not much benefited their 
estate by their action against Messrs. Christie. They 
obtain a jury’s opinion that Messrs. Christie acted negli- 
gently in preparing the Dickins catalogue, but are not 
awarded even nominal damages. That looks like a 
verdict for the defendants, and it might have been sup- 
posed from his summing-up that Mr. Justice Lawrance 
would so give judgment. But the plaintiffs claim 
that such a finding of the jury carries at least nominal 
damages, and so the verdict is theirs. The legal point 
is to be argued and the substantial matter of costs at 
least depends on the result. At present one cannot say 
which party has won. If the judge enters judgment 
for the defendants, the jury’s finding that they prepared 
the catalogue negligently will be only the expression of 
an abstract opinion without legal effect, whatever its 
moral effect may be. 


The trial was not only remarkable for its ambiguous 
verdict, but for a bewildering summing-up and for the 
persistent attempts of judge and counsel to be funny. 
And yet there was not a single witty or humorous 
thing said throughout the trial. The appearance of 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon as witnesses let 
loose the judge in heavy joking about the peers becom- 
ing experts in china for a living when they had nothing 
to do in the House of Lords. Sir Edward Carson 
wanted to know if there were any more lords coming, 
and Mr. Lush’s brilliant rejoinder was ‘‘ Wait and 
see’. The clowning throughout was as persistent as 
if the case had been a speculative breach of promise 
action, and was unworthy of the eminent counsel who 
took part in it. We may leave the judge out of 
account. 


**O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful, won- 
derful! And yet again wonderful, and after that out 
of all hooping !’’ Only Shakespeare can exclaim richly 
enough upon the London to Manchester prize flight. 
For once the general chorus is worth joining. Of all 
men M. Paulhan deserved to win this prize. He is a 
bold flier, and has all along done splendid work. The 
rivalry between M. Paulhan and Mr. Grahame White 
was of the friendliest. The double entry coming in 
the sudden way it did almost suggests a sporting under- 
standing from the outset. Both rode a Farman biplane 
—the best machine at present in the air—so that either 
way it was a victory for the same inventor. The re- 
markable thing about this performance is not the length 
of the journey, but that a man should set out to fly from 
one town to another according to a fixed programme 
and carry the thing through first time without a hitch. 


This flying is fine sport, but it cannot conceivably be 
much else for many a long year. No one but a sports- 
man will travel by aeroplane till some way has been 
found to make the planes adjust themselves auto- 
matically to the movements of the air. It is difficult to 
see how this will ever be. The bird adjusts its wings 
consciously or by spontaneous reflex—the adjustment is 
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not automatic. Till it can be made so in the aeroplane 
all will depend on the nerve and skill of the flier. Of 
course the sport will gradually become less of a break- 
neck business (compare the Farman with its steadying 
tail and the unstable Wright) ; but sport it will continue 
to be. 


An historic discovery announced in the April number 
of the ‘‘ English Historical Review ’’ is at least very 
interesting. Writs and returns of members have 
come to light for Edward I.’s Easter Parliament of 
1275. These show that knights of the shire and 
burgesses invited through the sheriff were summoned 
to that Parliament. But it would not do to say that 
the Model Parliament of 1295 is thereby antedated 
twenty years. The whole period from 1213 to 1295 is 
one of experiment, in which the various features of our 
Parliamentary system—stereotyped in 1295—were 
changed and shuffled in every possible way. The main 
factors were presence of knights, of burgesses sum- 
moned through the sheriff, of clerical proctors, and 
election. In the newly discovered Parliament of 1275 
two of these are missing—the clerical proctors and 
election. The instructions to the sheriff in these writs 
are venire, not eligi, facias. The discovery merely 
throws into a clear light one of the many experiments 
made between 1213 and 1295. The most interesting 
point in the writs is that the burgesses are summoned 
through the Sheriff, showing that Edward had improved 
upon De Montfort’s idea of a particular summons to 
every borough through the mayor at an earlier date than 
we imagined. 


There has never been a cult in Bjérnson in England 
as there was in Ibsen, and is to-day in Maeterlinck. 
We very much doubt whether, all told, he has a 
thousand English readers. The reader of the novels in 
vogue to-day—the novels, say, of Mr. Anthony Hope, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Benson, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle, 
and Mr. Weyman—would be bored to extinction by 
The Heritage of the Kurts ’’, or ‘‘ In God's Way ”’. 
One never can understand how Tolstoi has found a 
considerable public in this country; perhaps it is be- 
cause there has been much talk and writing about his 
odd manner of dress, and the truth that he is at once 
a member of the old ruling class in Russia and a 
revolutionist. Bjérnson had not these advantages, so 
he is not widely known in England to-day. 


God's Way is probably his masterpiece. It is 
a book with a power to move intensely minds that 
George Eliot and Tolstoi move. Bjérnson’s religion 
and God seem akin with those of George Eliot. 
Both writers may be very safely described as extreme 
agnostics—their books are full of it. But neither has 
anything in common with Mr Hardy, whose god—as 
he appears in the Wessex stories—seems to be a god of 
miscarriage. In politics Bjérnson was a robust kind 
of Radical. As playwright, of course, he was far 
beneath Ibsen. 


The spring flower shows have a charm the later shows 
lack ; rather they are free of a certain oppression that 
is on the summer shows—too much gorgeousness. No 
flower has been cultivated to more wondrous result than 
the narcissus ; yet it remains a narcissus. It puts on more 
glory, but does not lose its primitive freshness. Look 
ata host of the most curiously and rarely cultivated 
daffodils, at Messrs. Barr’s grounds at Surbiton for 
instance; they have still the naturalness, the gaiety, 
of the wild daffodils. Some of the giants, Monarch, 
say, or Lord Roberts, may seem to have lost some- 
thing better in their great size. But take a few of the 
most recherché class—take White Lady, Bianca, Janet; 
Image, and Queen of the North, or the white Water- 
witch, the long, clinging petals of whose perianth so 
strongly suggest fair streaming hair.’ In sheer sim- 
plicity, in the. purity of fair form, they have lost 
nothing of the simplest wild flower.: We must:say we 
think they have gained much. There are not many 
highly cultivated flowers of which one could say this. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE END OF THE BUDGET. ° 


HE Budget of 1909-1910 will certainly ‘‘ live in 
brass ’’. It has taken twelve months to pass, 

and it has cost a General Election and shaken the Con- 
stitution to its very foundations. How much exactly 
it has cost in money is not easy, or indeed possible, at 
this moment to say. The Prime Minister computes 
the loss at £1,300,000, which, with ‘‘ transparent 
hypocrisy ’’, he debits to the account of the House of 
Lords. Apart from the notorious fact that nearly all 
this loss would have been avoided if the Government 
had proceeded with the Budget as soon as Parliament 
met in February, a comparison of the division on 
Wednesday with the majority of last year is the most 
conclusive vindication of the House of Lords. The 
Budget was carried in 1909 by a majority of 297; the 
majority on Wednesday was only 93. Mr. Asquith 
declared that there was ‘‘ a large majority ’’ in favour 
of the Budget in Great Britain. That is not how we 
read the figures. Counting the 4o Socialists, who call 
themselves Labour members, but who are merely the 
nominees of the trade-union officials, the majority in 
favour of the Budget in Great Britain is only 43. 
Without these Socialists, the majority is two, 274 
Liberals as against 272 Unionists. In England, the 
predominant partner, there is a majority against the 
Budget. The Prime Minister denounces the hypocrisy 
of deducting Irish votes when they are cast for a 
Liberal Government and gladly counting them when 
they are cast for a Conservative Government. The 
Prime Minister must pardon us. The reason for object- 
ing to the Irish votes on this occasion is not because 
they are given by Irishmen, but because they are given 
by Home Rulers—because they are given by men who 
dislike the Budget but vote for it as the price of separa- 
tion. If the Irish Nationalists were honestly in favour 
of the Budget on financial grounds we should have no 
more to say—they are as much entitled to their fiscal 
opinions as any other citizens of the Empire. It is 
because their leader has openly avowed that his one aim 
in politics is to destroy the House of Lords as the 
only obstacle to Home Rule, and because he has given 
the support without which the Budget could not have 
passed in exchange for the public pledge of the Prime 
Minister that the veto resolutions are to be presented 
as an ultimatum to the Sovereign ; it is for these reasons 
that we denounce the passing of the Budget by a most 
scandalous bargain. ‘‘ If it was not a bargain, it was 
a capitulation ’’, as Lord Lansdowne well said; a dis- 
graceful capitulation. The Budget has cost us our 
reputation abroad for clean and honourable politics ; it 
might cost us our ancient Constitution of checks and 
balances, and ultimately our Empire. Mr. Balfour 
truly described this Budget as ‘‘ a disastrous departure, 
the commencement of a new and dangerous system ”’ 
We have no wish at this hour to fight the battles of 
the Budget over again. Mr. Bonar Law, Sir John 
Rolleston and Mr. Pretyman showed in closely reasoned 
and very powerful speeciies the deplorable effects of 
discriminative taxation. It is idle to pretend that the 
manufacture and sale of liquor and the ownership of 
land have not been picked out as subjects of experiment 
by ‘‘a penal code ’’. We have nothing to say against 
the increased whisky duty, because if it had not been 
imposed the working classes would have contributed 
nothing but the increased tobacco duty to the huge 
expenditure, which has been incurred mainly for their 
benefit. But the increased scale of duties on licensed 
premises will undoubtedly ‘‘‘ tax out of existence’’ a 
number of small publicans, especially the occupiers and 
owners of free houses in rural districts, whose parlours 
have been the scene of much hospitality and amusement, 
even allowing for inevitable abuses’ No one has proved 
more clearly and forcibly than Sir John Rolleston, in his 
speech on Wednesday, that the new land taxes will kill 
speculation in urban land and building. “There can be 
no speculation without free profits, and there can be no 
enterprise ‘without speculation.’ All nations that ‘are 
worth their salt are speculators, notably the Americans 
and the British, and the cultivation of the habitable 
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parts of the globe is due to adventurers. Were not 
Cubitt and Freke and the other building owners, who 
have made modern London, speculators in house pro- 
perty? But who will speculate in building land now, 
with its appendant burthens of increment duty and 
undeveloped duty and reversion duty? It is a cruel 
and insolent imposture to tell the people that the public 
estate is enriched by: the impoverishment of individuals. 
Glutted markets and depreciated values do not make 
good trade. The banks and insurance companies will 
refuse to lend on building propositions, and hundreds 
of thousands of artisans are dependent on the building 
trade. These things have been said before, but Sir John 
Rolleston did well to re-state them succinctly and with 
the illumination of his personal experience. 

There is only one contention of the Prime Minister 
which we think it worth while to challenge. Mr. Asquith 
asserted, with a partisan audacity which wrung cheers 
from his mixed pack, that the Budget was an honest and 
successful endeavour that ‘‘ the very large and very 
heavy burthen should be carefully and equally distributed 
among the various members of the community ’’. If it 
were, it would have been passed into law a year ago by 
the last Parliament. But what are the facts? The new 
expenditure, of which two-thirds were for old-age pen- 
sions and about a third for naval defence, amounted 
to about £18,000,000. Of this sum £11,550,000 are 
derived from direct taxation on property—motors, 
petrol, incomes, death. duties, stamps, liquor licences, 
minerals. Add the share paid by the income-tax paying 
class as consumers of spirits and tobacco, admitted 
to be one-fifth, and you get 12,500,000 out of 
418,000,000. Add again the £ 3,000,000 taken from 
the sinking fund and you get £15,500,000, thus leaving 
42,500,009 as the amount contributed by the working 
classes, or much less than one-sixth. These are the 
figures of last autumn, and since then the amount con- 
tributed by incomes, death duties and stamps has in- 
creased, while the amount contributed by spirits has 
declined. We should doubt if the amount contributed 
to the £18,000,000 by those who pay no direct taxation 
is £2,000,000. Is this what the Prime Minister means 
by a careful and equal distribution of the burthen among 
the various members of the community? It is because 
this new departure means the throwing of the entire 
burthen of taxation on the small class which pays direct 
taxation, and more particularly on those who own land, 
that the Budget has encountered a resistance without 
parallel in history. We hope that Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George have learned something from the 
events of the past twelve months, though from the 
Prime Minister’s jubilant and defiant speech we fear 
that they have not. Another Budget, for the year 
1910-11, will shortly have to be introduced. Assuredly 
if the Government proceed further in the policy of plun- 
dering the class which owns the capital that feeds 
industry they will excite hostile forces, whose existence 
they deride or deny, but which are indestructible and 
which no Finance Minister has yet succeeded in defying. 


NO COMPROMISE. 


M R. BALFOUR did not mention compromise or 

compromisers in his Primrose League speech; 
but he surely had them in mind all the while he was 
speaking. It was consideration for the compromisers’ 
feelings that kept him from mentioning them; for he 
could have mentioned them only severely, if kindly. 
However, they can learn their lesson from his speech, 
if they are capable of learning any lesson, just as 
well as they could if he had referred to them by 
name and pointed out to them their futility in ex- 
press language. They will find it difficult to get any 
comfort from anv word Mr. Balfour spoke. He ex- 
cluded all idea or suggestion of compromise simply by 
his statement of the issues : of the attack we had to meet 
and the attack we had to make. It was an attack on 
the Crown, an attempt to undermine the Constitution, 
a revolution to displace the will of the country by the 
will of the passing majority in the House of Commons. 


“These attacks could be met effectively only by tariff 


reform and social reform. Mere defence was no de- 
fence. Put the position that way and to breathe a word 
about compromise becomes disloyal. Would you have 
truck with men who would put the King in difficulties ? 
Make terms with those who would set themselves up as 
despots of the nation? Do a deal that would surrender 
our best weapon for fighting these revolutionaries ? 
Impossible : not to be thought of. This is Mr. Balfour’s 
answer to the talk and the talkers about compromise. 

It was bound to come, of course, this cry of com- 
promise. Someone was sure to see that the only way 
to save the country was to give it away. The cry for 
compromise may be the despair of cowardice, the calcula- 
tion of prudence expecting to be beaten, or the natural 
infirmity of the compromising mind. As always, there 
are some men on both sides who are appalled at the 
greatness of the stakes. They see that a fight to the 
end must end in something very big, and they cry off. 
They do not mind imposing and dignified sham fights 
whose much and fine display hurts no one, and they can 
even face a real skirmish where a few get scratched— 
but only afew. After all they are not likely to be among 
the few (they certainly are not). But when it comes to 
a real fight they are always for making terms. There 
are both Liberals and Unionists who have no stomach 
for the fight. Well, for the Unionists (we have nothing 
to do with the Liberal reluctants) let them go. We 
need only ask them to keep quiet and not get in the 
way of those who mean business. There are also those 
who advise compromise from the expectation oi 
losing. They do not mind a fight and are ready enough 
to take their share, but they calculate that the other 
side are too strong for them and, expecting to be beat, 
calculate that their cause is likely to gain more 
from agreement and concession before battle than from 
agreement and concession after defeat, even if it is 
not a crushing defeat. This is not magnificent, but it 
may be sensible. Perhaps it is generally admissible, 
though there are times when you must go into action 
though it be to certain defeat. 

Mr. Balfour would probably say this was such a time 
for all Unionists. Even if we believed we should be 
beaten badly at next election and must lose finally, still 
we must fight, making no terms, giving nothing. But 
we emphatically do not expect to be beaten in the end. 
Unionists are confident they will improve their position 
next time. They were confident of this last year, and 
January’s election justified their confidence. They gained 
a very large number of seats and wiped out the Liberal 
majority all but two. They broke the power of the 
Government, as every day since the election has shown. 
The Government have passed their Budget, but not by 
their own power. By going cap in hand, or rope 
round their necks, to the Irish Nationalists they have 
been allowed to live. Unionists have only to gain some 
forty more seats and the adverse majority will be gone. 
There is no evidence that the tide which was running in 
their favour in January has ceased to run ; there may be 
no evidence that it has not; but either way there is 
nothing in the chances of success to put Unionists on the 
compromise tack. There is no case for compromise 
as a policy of Unionist calculation. Neither do we 
believe there is more than a handful of Unionists who 
are suggesting compromise on these grounds. Such 
Unionists as are crying compromise cry either of fear 
of a fight or out of natural perversity. There is the 
compromising mind. There are many who will always 
prefer to have half a loaf rather than a whole one. This 
is sweet and commendable in them, no doubt, if they 
choose the half that someone else may have the other 
half. But they do not put it on that ground them- 
selves ; they always say better half a loaf than no bread. 
So they are just as selfish as anyone else. And they 
give up the other half long before they have calculated 
whether they can keep it.’ If they caught a burglar 
going off with their silver spoons, they would think it 
an admirable settlement if he kept one and gave back 
the rest. ‘* Your money or your life ’’ would strike them 
as a reasonable proposition. ‘‘ Your money and your 
life ’? they would not approve. But money or life is 
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a working compromise; and it might be unreasonable 
in the other party, the victim, to insist on keeping both 
money and life, just as it would be wrong in the high- 
wayman to demand both. To these people right is not 
right unless it is half wrong. Do they calculate that 
as this is a wicked world, that which is good and right 
must be out of harmony with it, and so can last only by 
a certain admixture of wrong? A principle they would 
define, if they knew their own mind, as a thing to be 
diminished from; or, more roughly, a thing to be 
sacrificed. This sort of mind is not uncommon amongst 
Unionists ; perhaps it is not uncommon in any group 
of men; but we fancy the Unionist party, like the 
Anglican Church, has rather more than its fair quota 
of these natural compromisers. They tend to be a 
nuisance and want keeping down. 

On national grounds we cannot see why either side 
should wish for a compromise. A compromise is use- 
less that will not last; it merely wastes time and 
irritates. Compromise on small points where there is 
fundamental agreement may of course hold ; also agree- 
ment to differ may be a lasting compromise. But on 
the House of Lords or Tariff policy we cannot agree 
to differ. The two policies cannot run simultaneously. 
It must be one or the other. Neither is the difference 
between the two parties on details or minor points ; it is 
essential. Free Traders will not allow the use of any 
tariff as a means of inducing other countries to give us 
better terms in their markets or to promote imperial 
unity. Radicals aim at making the House of Commons, 
that is the Ministry for the time being, supreme; 
Unionists aim at making the country supreme. Parties 
that have objects so inconsistent cannot compromise 
either usefully or honestly. Settlement, some deter- 
mination, is wanted, we agree. But it can be reached 
only by squarely fighting out the issue to the end. It 
must be one way or the other : it cannot be both ways; 
it cannot be neither way. 


LORD KITCHENER’S FUTURE. 


EW men are considered indispensable except by 
themselves. It is, then, a remarkable tribute to 

the opinion his fellow-countrymen hold of him that Lord 
Kitchener is regarded by many pcople as being almost 
indispensable for three different and very important 
posts. There are some who hold that he should succeed 
Lord Minto as Viceroy of India. Others, and amongst 
many peculiarly capable of judging from their experi- 
ence, think that he should go to Egypt—the state of 
that country demanding the presence of a man whom 
every native knows and respects, to counteract the 
mischief which has been done since Lord Cromer’s 
departure. Third, there are people who think that the 
only way to secure real efficiency in the Army, and to 
ensure that expert opinion has its due weight in the 
counsels of the War Secretary, is for Lord Kitchener to 
fill a really authoritative position at the War Office. 
Before concluding which amongst the many posts 
assigned to him is the right one, let us review his career 
and achievements. We may, however, at once rule 
out two positions which have been named for him. It 
is unthinkable that he should be relegated to a sinecure 
post in the Mediterranean, with headquarters at Malta. 
Why, he would not even be a post office—as the Duke 
of Connaught plaintively remarked when holding it— 
because Malta is not on the direct steamship route 
between Gibraltar and Egypt; the result being that, 
to save time, many important documents must 
perforce be despatched to London by the local 
authorities over his head. We imagine, however, that 
few persons outside the Government wish to send him 
there ; and we know well the reasons why the Govern- 
ment wish todo so. They are twofold. In appointing 
a Mediterranean Commander-in-Chief they undoubtedly 
created a costly superfluity. So to avoid an admission 
of their folly they were bound to appoint a successor to 
the Duke of Connaught. A second reason, and perhaps 
a more potent one, is that they view with justifiable 
alarm the presence at Whitehall of a man who was 
strong enough to have his way in India in the face of 


Lord Curzon. What chance, then, could any of them 
have against him? Obviously, therefore, Mr. Haldane’s 
replies to Mr. Lee last Thursday were evasive and un- 
satisfactory. The other post, which we also rule out, 
is the War Secretaryship. It is true that nowadays 
constitutional precedents count for little. But we cannot 
yet reconcile ourselves to the idea of our leading soldier 
degenerating into a party politician, as he would. Nor 
do we think that he has the necessary experience or 
qualifications for the post. 

Big man as Lord Kitchener has proved himself, we 
should not be led, by an undue appreciation of his ser- 
vices, to lose our sense of balance and proportion. He 
must be accounted lucky in his opportunities. The man 
in the street will tell you—if he remembers anything 
about it—that Lord Kitchener created order out of chaos 
in the Egyptian Army. But we must not forget that 
his two predecessors, Sir Evelyn Wood and Lord 
Grenfell, did much, and that a very good fighting force 
was placed in his hands when he became Sirdar. It 
was also his good fortune that he happened to be in 
command when the time came to test the real capability 
of the machine. This he used to the best effect and with 
the utmost economy. But he neither displayed, nor 
had the opportunity of displaying, any great qualities 
of generalship in strategy or tactics. When the 
Sudan campaign was concluded he was called upon 
to exercise some qualities of statesmanship, and here™ 
he certainly showed conspicuous ability. He dealt with 
the Fashoda incident in a masterly manner, and he 
was equally successful in beginning the new order of 
things in the Sudan, a district thoroughly devastated 
and disorganised by a long spell of primitive barbarism. 
He next came under notice when he accompanied Lord 
Roberts to South Africa after ‘‘ the black week ’’; and 
although he was comparatively in the background until 
he actually took over charge of the operations himself, 
he had on one occasion the opportunity of displaying 
his qualities as a leader. This was at Paardeberg ; and, 
although opinions may differ as to the wisdom of his 
dispositions and generalship there, it cannot be said 
that on this occasion he proved himself to possess all 
the qualities of leadership in the field. The German 
soldiers there thought he failed, but found excuses for 
him. When he succeeded to the command, the South 
African Field Force had broken up in small fragments— 
towards the end of the campaign there were as many as 
seventy columns of various sizes in the field—and the 
successful outcome of that campaign was due rather to 
the triumph of organisation than to generalship. He 
then went to India, and immediately set himself to work 
at the immense task of bringing up to date the only real 
fighting force we possess in peace time. Old Indian 
officials, both military and civilian, naturally at first 
looked askance on his innovations. But it is one of 
the greatest triumphs he has accomplished that nearly 
all these now admit he has done more in India 
than any Commander-in-Chief since that dependency 
came directly under the British Crown. Following this 
he has done admirable work in Australasia by laying 
the foundations of an Imperial Army; but we regret 
Canada was not also included amongst the dominions 
he visited. He has now come back, and one of the great 
problems of the day is how we can best utilise the 
services of so distinguished and successful a public 
servant, whose primary claim to notice is that he has 
proved himself, in this age of weak men, to be a strong 
one. Although in the opinion of all open-minded men 
Lord Kitchener has proved himself to be a first-rate 
business man in the real and best sense of that much- 
abused term (was he not suggested as a capital man to 
run the Army and Navy Stores!), this is not the 
opinion which the official mind has invariably formed 
of him. He has an inborn hatred of red-tape and the 
tiresome trivialities of officialdom. He knows what he 
wants, and he strikes at once at the root of a matter, 
undeterred by precedent and words. He possesses, in 
fact, immense driving power, and therein lies the 
great secret of his success. We have heard hidebound 
officials, both military and civilian, declare that he is 
unbusinesslike in his methods. But his work is suf- 
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ficient answer to such vapouring of small minds. In 
the Sudan campaign the little Egyptian Army proved 
itself to be a most workmanlike machine. Yet in this 
force correspondence and returns were reduced to a 
minimum. The whole affair was essentially business- 
like. 

As to his future. No doubt, in view of possible 
things to come, his presence in India or Egypt would 
be most desirable. Still we must remember that 
his despatch in a civil capacity to either of these 
countries would be in the nature of a leap in the dark. 
His experience in statesmanship has not been exten- 
sive, and it might lead to the loss of a great military 
asset. Moreover, there are others who might do 
equally well in such posts if the Government of the 
day would really appoint the best-fitted men, irrespec- 
tive of the demands of party. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are inclined to think that his future should 
lie rather in the military than in the civil line, if he 
and the Government of the day—very big “‘ ifs’’, by 
the way—consent. His real place is at Whitehall. 
There is no Commandership-in-Chief which he could 
occupy, even if it were desirable that he should 
do so. We need then only consider the position of 
affairs as they are at present, and the most important 
post now is the Chiefship of the Imperial General Staff. 
Its present occupant, at the time of his appointment, 
seemed to be well suited for the post. But he has 
hardly proved himself big enough for his shoes. To 
this post we think Lord Kitchener should succeed. 
It is true that it will not be vacant for some time. But 
after the last strenuous ten years he has earned a rest, 
and he is still a comparatively young man. Certainly 
in his case the scope of the office might be extended. 
He might be placed, as principal military adviser to the 
War Minister, on a higher pedestal than his confréres 
on the Army Council by their work being placed under 
his general supervision, and a deputy head of a General 
Staff at the War Office being appointed for details. 
This would be a big enough position for him, only we 
fear it would be too big for the liking of most War Secre- 
taries. Very many would expect such an arrangement 
to work incalculable good to the Army and the armed 
forces of the Empire. While we should desire such a 
settlement, we ought not to expect too much. Lord 
Kitchener has not yet struck up against the Treasury 
officials, who are the real rulers both of the Army and 
the Navy; and we are not so sure that even Lord 
Kitchener would be strong enough to break successfully 
through a century or so of precedents and red-tape. 
Still, if Lord Kitchener would consent, the experiment 
would well be worth a trial. 


RESULTS OF THE FRENCH ELECTION. 


is hardly possible to pronounce anything like a 


T 
I positive verdict on the results of last Sunday’s. 


election. True, the people have stated positively what 
their particular political views were on that day; but 
there have rarely been so many inconclusive verdicts, 
and almost two-fifths of the Chamber have still to be 
returned to Parliament. Two hundred and thirty-four 
candidates out of a total of five hundred and ninety- 
seven have not polled enough votes to entitle them to 
sit in the next Chamber, and these men will have to 
face a second ballot on Sunday week. In many cases 
the result is certainly a foregone conclusion where the 
second ballot is between the convinced supporters or 
opponents of the anti-clerical policy of the Government ; 
but in the majority of cases it would be rash to come 
to a definite conclusion. In many instances bitter per- 
sonal antagonisms have been roused, and the supporters 
of opposing Radical or Socialist candidates will in these 
cases either abstain or vote for a Moderate opponent 
rather than help to return one whom they have fought 
with such bitterness within the fortnight. Then, again, 
we have to see to what extent Ministerial pressure will be 
exerted on the occasion of the second ballots. True, 
M. Briand spoke bravely against interference both in his 
speech in the Senate and at S, Chamond, but often his 


orders have been disobeyed. The préfets have perhaps 
not been so actively prominent as they were on pre- 
vious occasions, but many instances can be given where 
the sous-préfets, with the connivance if not with 
the approval of their chiefs, have been accompanying 
candidates from village to village and from town to 
town to let the public know on which side was 
the sympathy of those authorities who can, especially 
in these present times, do so much for the individual 
or the commune. If this pressure is now exerted to 
its fullest extent on behalf of Radical and Radical- 
Socialist candidates, there can be little or no hope of 
arresting the downward course of the Third Republic. 
If, however, M. Briand really means what he says, 
and wishes not only to discourage but to forbid Minis- 
terial pressure, his course is pretty clear. Many of 
his representatives have disobeyed his orders. Let 
him dismiss a few of the worst offenders, and the 
others are sure to realise that he means business. If 
he takes this course we will believe that he has turned 
his back upon his political past, and we may then look 
forward to some work of constructive legislation from 
his Ministry. If he refuses, demanded though it be by 
the most elementary notions of discipline, he will show 
that he did not mean what he said and that his pro- 
mises of liberty and fair-play were mere phrases used 
to cast dust in the eyes of the public, or that he is as 
weak as his predecessors have been and that the political 
regeneration of France cannot be achieved by him or 
his Government. 

Some of the results of the General Election show us 
that Ministerial pressure can be resisted where a candi- 
date is either prepared to work hard on his own behalf 
or can command resources sufficiently ample to counter- 
act the usual forms of Ministerial pressure. The results 
in the towns are in this respect decidedly reassuring. 
Most of the Moderate and Conservative deputies for 
Paris have been returned by triumphant majorities, but 
then the pressure of the authorities has never been 
effective in those great centres of population where 
the action of the individual is generally unknown. 
M. Aynard, the progressive Republican deputy for 
Lyons, who has always shown himself a conspicuous 
defender of civil and religious liberty, has been re- 
turned by a majority of nearly eight thousand votes. 
M. Joseph Thierry has beaten his Socialist opponent at 
Marseilles by 10,236 to 2,904; men like M. Fournier- 
Sarlevege in the Oise and the Marquis de Pomereu in 
the Seine Inférieure owe their victory to their spade- 
work. In the Seine Inférieure the Royalist deputy has 
only added another to a series of victories, but at Com- 
pi¢gne the Mayor’s task was particularly hard, as he 
had to wrest a seat which has been long held by Minis- 
terial deputies. The efforts of these two candidates 
ought to show that victory can be won against over- 
whelming odds if men will only concentrate themselves 
upon the work, and their example ought to inspire 
imitators. Nimes is a peculiar constituency where 
Royalism of the most uncompromising character is to 
be found amongst the working classes. It has, how- 
ever, been overwhelmed of late years by the scientific 
creation of bogus votes, of which no less than 7000 
have been placed upon the: register. M. Eugéne 
Magne has already succeeded in having 3800 out of 
4000 names struck off by authorities whose verdict 
could only be secured by the most conclusive evidence. 
He has been prevented from dealing with the 3000 
other cases by lack of time; but, as it is, he has 
secured 7317 votes as against 8528 given to his 
three opponents, and has therefore to face a second 
ballot. As there are only about 14,000 genuine elec- 
tors in the constituency, it is perfectly clear that many 
bogus votes have been given, and it remains to be seen 
to what extent he may be able to meet this element on 
Sunday week. M. Henri Brisson, the President of the 
Chamber, will also have to face a second ballot in 
the fourth division of Marseilles, a constituency which 
has hitherto given him a clear majority against all 
comers. His disgraceful conduct on Friday week has 
probably had something to do with this result. 
M. Brion, his progressive Republican opponent, had 
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come to his meeting, which was declared to be public 
and ‘‘ contradictoire ’’, on the clear understanding that 
he would be given a hearing. His speech was drowned 
by uproar. Instead of asking for a fair hearing with- 
out comment, as French candidates generally do upon 
such occasions, M. Brisson said ‘‘ Let him speak and 
say all the evil he can of me ’’; and finally the chair- 
man withdrew from him all right to address the meet- 
ing. Several Socialists were so much incensed that they 
expressed their intention of supporting M. Brion. Many 
more individual cases might be chosen to show that the 
current of French politics is not running entirely in the 
same direction, and that M. Combes’ followers are not 
always going to exert the same influence on the govern- 
ment of France as they have done so far. France has 
on the whole had enough of their interference, and asks 
for a respite. This respite can be assured by the 
triumph of the “‘ scrutin de liste ’’ coupled with propor- 
tional representation as it exists in Belgium. Royalists, 
Reactionaries, Conservatives, Moderates and Socialists 
are practically united upon this question, and they are 
reinforced by such men as M. Deschanel, who believe 
that thus alone can France be saved from destruction. 
They have now triumphed all along the line, notwith- 
standing the note of warning published by M. Combes. 
The actual régime of Ministerial and parliamentary 
corruption can only be met by destroying its influence 
at its root. It is all very well to talk of the desirability 
of the constituent being in personal contact with his 
member, but it can hardly be desirable where that 
contact accentuates political corruption and enables 
the individual or the commune to secure favours by 
pressure on the deputy, whose force would be lost 
were the constituency extended to the department 
or to the larger area contemplated by the Prime 
Minister. It is also clear that were this reform carried, 
it would be impossible for the authorities to push as far 
as they now do that interference with the liberty of 
election which has grown so much during the Third 
Republic. We fully recognise the drawbacks and diffi- 
culties which must arise through the adoption of so 
drastic a remedy; but the disease is a desperate one, 
and it is only by having recourse to extreme remedies 
that we can hope to cure desperate diseases. One 
may say that we have come to a turning-point in 
the history of the Third Republic. The verdict of last 
Sunday has done but little to change the current of 
French politics. It is not likely that Sunday week will 
do much more. France is now thinking of the first 
election that will be fought under the new régime, for 
upon its verdict will depend its future, whether that 
future be for weal or for woe. 


CHINESE PROGRESS. 


“TP BINGS are never absolutely quiet in China; it is 

hardly to be expected that they should be, in such 
a huge loosely knit Empire. But there are periods of 
greater and less turmoil, and the average decennial 
intervals seem just long enough for the average man 
to forget the last episode and its lessons before the 
next occurs. There were anti-foreign riots in the 
Yangtze Valley in 1891, followed by the usual convic- 
tion that China was now certainly going to make pro- 
gress. Next came the Boxer outbreak and siege of the 
Legations in 1g00, followed by an absolute conviction 
that now at last every barrier was broken down; China 
having recorded her purpose in a brand-new treaty, 
which people whose memories should have served them 
better spoke of as a diplomatic triumph. The usual 
decade having passed, we seem in presence now of a 
fresh period of disturbance. Hunan has a reputation 
for inspiring such movements, even if it does not always 
initiate them. It was a Hunanese who disseminated 
the literature that was instrumental in fomenting the 
troubles of 1868-70; and the threads of the outbreak of 
1891 seemed also to concentre in that great and pros- 
perous but typically conservative province. The im- 
mediate cause of the present riots is said to be a lapse 
from normal prosperity due to a scarcity of grain which 


the officials are accused of having aggravated by specu- 
lation. But that would hardly account for the hostility 
shown to foreigners. We are in presence here, prob- 
ably, of deeper causes which have combined as rills 
may combine to produce a flood. First there is the 
‘* China for the Chinese ’’ movement, which the Govern- 
ment have used, or obeyed, to defeat concession after 
concession made when it seemed impolitic to refuse. 
Then there is the disaffection, always present, but 
subject to periods of activity and depression. Of late 
it has been recrudescent; and talk ’’ hostile to 
foreigners is a familiar method of stirring up unrest. 
Rumours have been spread widely that foreigners were 
again preparing to partition China, till more than one 
European traveller of experience has predicted that 
serious trouble was at hand; and the admission of 
the Changsha mandarins that the death of a single 
foreigner would have been the signal for a general rising 
throughout the province seems to confirm the diagnosis. 
The activity of his Majesty’s Consul and the opportune 
arrival of the gunboat ‘* Thistle ’’ allayed the danger ; 
but it would be premature to assume that it has passed, 
for it is only an outward manifestation of more widely 
spread unrest. 

We hear much of insubordination of the provinces. 
But the provinces have never been subordinate to Peking 
as an English county is subordinate to the central 
power ; and not a few of our difficulties have been due 
to neglect of the fact. We have chosen to assume the 
existence of an imperial authority supreme and cen- 
tralised ; whereas we were in presence, really, of a con- 
geries of satrapies bound every one to contribute its quota 
to the imperial exchequer, but possessing each a large 
degree of financial and administrative independence. 
One feature of this decentralisation was that different 
viceroyalties had different concerns. The war with 
France about Tongking concerned the Viceroyalty of 
the two Kwang, the affairs of Tibet concern the 
Viceroy of Szechuen: the Boxer outbreak occurred in 
the North, while the Viceroys of the Yangtze region 
maintained peace ; and the incidence of the indemnity on 
regions which had no share in the crime caused irrita- 
tion. There had only recently occurred the war with 
Japan, and the financial stress caused by these cumu- 
lative indemnities has been responsible doubtless for 
much. It is hard to say whether we hear more of in- 
tended reforms or of potential resources; but both are 
certainly embryonic. | Unwonted demands had to be 
met by fiscal methods stereotyped in the past, which 
failed naturally to meet the case. The strain has been 
accompanied by extravagant outlay and extravagant 
projects of various kinds at Peking. Hence resort to 
devices such as debased coinage and paper money 
which, historically, have their reward; and this brings 
us to the question of currency, which seems no nearer 
solution than when the Mackay treaty was signed. It 
is easy to conceive that drastic reform of a currency so 
chaotic as that of China would be difficult even for a 


‘strong Government with a purpose ; but one would have 


thought any Government representing something more 
than negation might—even if it could not impose im- 
perial coinage—have been able to insist on the mintage 
by the provincial authorities of at least one uniform 
standard coin. To this semi-independence of the pro- 
vinces may be ascribed also the difficulty found in 
obtaining fulfilment of engagements, whether in the 
form of treaties or railway and mining concessions. 
Resistance in the provinces—whether genuine or in- 
spired—is a useful card. The uncertain factor always 
is the genuine or factitious character of the opposition. 
For difficulties caused by genuine popular hostility one 
could make allowance, but obstruction .inspired by a 
jealous and venal mandarinate excites irritation. A 
typical case has been the extinction—by compulsory 
repurchase at thirty per cent. loss—of mining rights 
acquired by the late Mr. Archibald Little in Szechuen. 
No one understood better Chinese formalities, and 
every formality was complied with. No one under- 
stood better or maintained better relations with the 
Chinese, and he had associated Chinese gentlemen 
with him in the enterprise. Yet, by a process of rank 
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obstruction and injustice, work was made impossible, 
and shareholders had to take what compensation they 
could get. The fact is—and it explains the absence of 
all genuine reform—that the administrative system of 
China is instinct with corruption. Differences of cur- 
rency and exchange permit an element of profit even in 
collecting and remitting land taxes to Peking. Who 
wants a standard coin? The potentialities of squeeze 
and nepotism connected with railways are varied 
and great; and such opportunities should be kept for 
the Chinese. Who wants foreign supervision and 
accurate accounts ? 

Recent correspondence in the ‘‘ North-China 
Herald ’’ regarding the much-talked-of line from 
Hankow to Szechuen affords a typical illustration. 
Accounts published at the request apparently of 
Chinese subscribers show that out of 15,500,000 taels— 
raised as to 2,761,000 taels by shares and the remainder 
by special taxation—a full third had been spent before 
the first sod was turned. Nothing has yet been done 
in the way of construction, but work on the first ninety 
miles from Ichang was being commenced. It was 
estimated that this section would cost about 10,000,000 
taels (say, roughly, £13,000 a mile). By that time, 
the funds will probably be exhausted and Szechuen, 
which has provided the money, will not have a foot 
of railway within its borders. The authorities were 
asking for £8,000,000 to complete the undertaking, but 
subscriptions had ceased! Is it surprising? We 
have said that the case is illustrative. It illustrates the 
unwillingness of private capital to risk itself in any 
enterprise which officials are to control, and it illus- 
trates the patriotic (!) desire to exclude foreign super- 
vision. So with the Imperial Maritime Customs. In- 
stinctive dislike to foreigners and foreign intrusion is 
no doubt one among various motives for the attempt 
to set up a Chinese Board of Control which was 
scotched only, instead of stifled, by Sir Edward Grey’s 
irresolute protest in 1906. But an instinctive desire to 
recover control of a Collectorate involving such possi- 
bilities counted probably for a great deal more. We 
have not yet learned—perhaps we may never learn—the 
veritable explanation of the recent changes in the 
Deputy-Inspector-Generalship and the transitory appari- 
tion of Sir Robert Bredon on the Board of Control. 
It is alleged, plausibly, that this was a graceful mode 
of making his resignation easy. But the thought will 
occur, also, to one familiar with the initial stages of the 
episode, that the appointment might have consolidated 
into a sort of Chinese Super-Inspector-Generalship if 
it had been allowed to pass unremarked. Patriotism 
of a kind is responsible also, no doubt, for thwarting 
the expansion of the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai. 
But if the patriotism were unalloyed, an easy solution 
might have been long since found in the adoption of 
reforms that would have neutralised the anxiety of 
foreigners to manage their own affairs; whereas it is 
the maladministration of the Chinese quarter that in- 
spires the wish to push it farther and farther off; just 
as the corruption and cruelty of Chinese judicial courts 
make ridiculous the desire to extinguish extra-terri- 
torial rights which forms another plank in the Pro- 
gressive platform. All—or nearly all—the restrictions 
which the officials especially resent would melt away in 
presence of reform. It is because they prefer to seek 
relief in resistance that the annoyances are auto- 
matically prolonged. 

The riots in Hunan may have been excited by short- 
ness of rice ; those in Shansi by attempts to prevent the 
cultivators from growing poppy. In Soochow and 
Canton they appear to have been sheer acts of indis- 
cipline and antagonism between soldiers and police. 
The objection to railway loans and mining enterprise 
may be dictated partly by a comprehensible dislike of 
foreigners as well as by a selfish desire to handle the 
loaves and fishes. But the prevalent feeling among men 
connected with China seems to be that the conditions 
generally are unsatisfactory and that British interests 
are losing ground. The chairman of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank may say plausibly, at a meeting of 
shareholders, that ‘‘ Chinese credit in Europe was never 


. 


higher The question is whether that altitude is de- 
served ; and it would appear from a letter published in 
this last annual report that the General Committee of 
the China Association have doubts. For they have 
(they say) ‘* watched with growing anxiety a deteriora- 
tion in the financial conditions of the Empire that 
appears remediable only by drastic reforms of the fiscal 
and administrative system of which they can perceive 
no indication ’’. We hear ad nauseam of progress and 
reform, but it is difficult to bring the methods of 
measurement into line. If measured by Edicts, reform 
and progress would abound indeed; but then no one, 
according to the Rev. Arthur Smith—least of all a 
Chinaman—expects edicts to take effect. Some appear 
to measure by Treaties; but a review of the Mackay 
treaty and its predecessors leaves an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that treaties are only edicts of a kind. Some 
appear to measure by Indebtedness, and others by multi- 
plication of Missions; while some regard both as 
symptoms of disintegration and decay. Some point to 
the closure of Opium divans, while others remark that 
even if the backdoor be not open there is no practical 
hindrance to smoking in private, and affirm that even 
if people smoke less they eat opium pills and drink 
more alcohol than of yore. Some point to educational 
changes, while others remark on the paucity of teachers 
and point to the effect of hybrid education on the Indian 
mind. We are content to note in the meantime so 
many evidences and, no doubt, causes of unrest ; while 
of the ‘‘ drastic reforms in the fiscal and administrative 
system ’’ which the situation cryingly demands there is 
no sign. 


THE CITY. 


TAGNATION now rules in the City. There is no 
longeraboom. For the time being rubber has lost 
its charm with the speculator, and those who came in late 
in the hope of snatching profits find their visions of 
wealth much distorted. Premiums on new issues are 
daily dwindling, and even the shares of sound dividend 
payers are beginning to suffer from the slackening of 
demand. Another settlement has come and gone, and 
still the market shows no sign of returning buoyancy. 
‘*Tired’’ is the description applied by some to the 
market; ‘‘ resting ’’ is the qualifying term of others. 
And ‘‘ resting ’’, we think, is the right word. Nothing 
has happened to disturb the calculations upon which the 
high prices of the leading shares were based. Dividend 
prospects have not changed: only market conditions 
have altered. And this alteration is causing a change 
that cannot fail to sweep the market clear of all 
disturbing elements. So in course of time equilibrium 
will be restored. Holders of good-class shares need 
not fret because they have lost a chance of making 
a good ‘‘ turn ’’ by selling at the top figures, and repur- 
chasing at current values. It is more than likely that 
prices will return to the top levels. The same hope 
cannot be held out to speculators who bought newly- 
created paper at inflated premiums. The premiums will 
probably rule again; but not until the companies are 
longer established, and the period of apprenticeship will 
run into years with great numbers. 

A marked improvement has taken place in the mone- 
tary position. Four weeks ago it was seriously stated 
that the power of the Bank of England to draw gold 
from abroad by the simple process of raising its rate had 
departed. The four per cent. rate had then only been in 
operation a fortnight. Now after six weeks the Bank 
can boast of having attracted a net amount of five mil- 
lions in gold from abroad, and within the next few days 
it will receive another two millions, making, in all, seven 
millions. This is a fine achievement, and another 
example of the sound basis upon which the banking 
system of this country is established. We may cavil 
at its antiquity and shout for reforms, but the old system 
still possesses virtue. Satisfied with what they have 
done, the directors of the Bank are no longer making 
efforts to supplement their gold resources, and before 
many wecks have passed they will give relief to finan- 
cial and trading interests by reducing their rate to a 
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figure more seasonal. The ingathering of the taxes is 
proceeding without serious inconvenience to the money 
market, and promises to be completed without causing 
any more than the usual disturbance. 

The recent activity in the Stock Exchange has given 
rise to some remarkable theories as to the methods of 
doing business between broker and client. There 
usually is complaint when in the pressure of business 
clients cannot get delivery of stock, but it is foolish to 
suppose that brokers are responsible for the delay, and 
it is still more foolish to suppose that it is the right and 
proper thing to keep your broker waiting for money if 
he cannot immediately fulfil the contract into which he 
has entered. Brokers pay jobbers without getting 
actual delivery of stock, and if they had to finance all 
they bought for clients they would need to have a big 
bank balance. The protection that clients have is the 
prestige and credit attaching to all members of the 
London Stock Exchange, and if there is no belief in this 
business must come to a standstill. 

While the rubber boom has subsided, a considerable 
amount of activity has existed in the oil share market, 
and that the public are interested in the develop- 
ment of the industry of production is shown by the 
large subscriptions to new issues. Several have been 
made this week, and in nearly every instance the capi- 
tal has been over applied for. There is now offered a 
participation in the Newfoundland Oil (Parent) Develop- 
ment Company, which has a moderate capital and an 
area which would seem capable of producing many 
subsidiaries. The board looks representative, and in- 
cludes a director of the Peel River Land and Mineral 
Company. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By Binyon. 


(‘HARLES FURSE, in his genial, trenchant way, 

described the impression left on the memory by 
the average Academy protrait: ‘‘ I shut my eyes and 
think of those full-lengths . . . a uniform light stretches 
from their chins to their toes; in all probability the 
background is a slab of grey into whose insensitive 
surface neither light nor air penetrates, or perhaps that 
most offensive painter’s property, a sham room in which 
none of the furniture has been seen in its proper relation 
to the face, but has been muzzed in with slippery in- 
sincerity, and with an amiable hope that it may take 
its place behind the figure. The face, in all but one or 
two portraits, will lack definition of plane . . . a white 
spot on the nose and high light on the forehead will 
serve for modelling . . . your eyes will wander aimlessly 
from cheek to chiffon, from glinting satin to the pattern 
on the floor, only arrested by some dab of pink or mauve 
which will remind you that the artist is developing a 
somewhat irrelevant colour-scheme.’’ Yes, if onlv the 
kind of canvas which these words so vividly call up, 
if all the presentation portraits in the pride of civic 
or academic scarlet—portraits of bored successful people 
by bored successful painters—and most of the landscapes 
were eliminated from the walls of Burlington House, 
what an agreeable exhibition we should look to every 
summer, and how little the Academy would know itself ! 
For usually the huge show contains within itself the 
elements of a choice and interesting collection ; only 
swamped, crushed, by overpowering mediocrity. This 
year, one is bound to say, there is a good deal less than 
usual of what is powerful and distinguished. It is a 
year of disaster to the Academy. Two of its strongest 
men have been taken from it; first Swan, then Orchard- 
son. And now in its summer exhibition it has to deplore 
the absence of what for many vears has proved the 
main focus of attraction, Mr. Sargent’s portraiture. 
This spring there is not one of those brilliant and com- 
pelling canvases which with their uncompromising force 
and directness of vision have been wont to throw into 
sadder relief the neighbouring efforts to produce some- 
thing between a portrait and a picture, which those 
words I have quoted from Charles Furse so truly 
‘describe. The few landscape studies which Mr. Sargent 


sends do indeed throw up similar falterings and com- 
promises in the landscape contributions, but I do not 
think the absence of his portraiture makes the rest of 
the portraiture seem on a higher level than usual. There 
are other ways of seeing things, and other ways of 
making pictures, than Mr. Sargent’s; but these are 
neither abundantly nor powerfully represented on the 
Academy walls. Mr. Clausen shows nothing of import- 
ance; there is nothing very striking by Mr. Sims, 
Mr. Craig, or the newest of the associates, Mr. Orpen. 
The honours are chiefly shared by Mr. Brangwyn, 
Mr. Lambert and Mr. Strang, and among the sculptors 
by Mr. Tweed. 

Perhaps further visits may disclose to the searching 
eye more works of the quiet unobtrusive excellence 
which are often to be found on these crowded walls, dis- 
countenanced and incommoded by more garish neigh- 
bours. The harvest of first impressions is but a 
gleaner’s handful; but a walk through the rooms 
rewards one with at least a certain number of things to 
enjoy and to remember. 

Mr. Orpen’s small portrait of Sir Eric Barrington, 
sitting in a chair set close against the wall on a black- 
and-white chequered pavement, attracts the eye in the 
first room. The avoidance of anything like parade and 
circumstance is perhaps over-conscious, giving the 
picture too casual an air; but how welcome is the clean 
painting, the dainty brushwork! Mr. Algernon Tal- 
mage’s ‘‘ The Mackarel Shawl ’’, a dark-haired lady 
regarding herself in a mirror, is a graceful piece of 
genre, harmonious in colour ; and Mr. Clausen’s head of 
a girl, called ‘* A Wood-nymph ”’, has a rich glow of 
youthful life. Among the landscapes on the same wall 
are two examples of honest and very able literalism, 
Mr. Hemy’s ‘‘ Plymouth ’’ and Mr. Parsons’ ‘‘ On the 
Bure ’’; and a golden ‘‘ Autumn in the Valley of 
the Seine ’’—Chateau Gaillard framed in trees—of the 
dignified type Mr. East has accustomed us to, but not 
better than many we have seen from the same brush. 
This room also contains the diploma work of Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, a girl’s portrait, and a modest, sincere 
portrait by Mr. Storey. 

In Room II. the portrait of Mr. Abbey brings home 
to one the great loss sustained by the Academy in Mr. 
Orchardson’s recent death. Delicacy, a rare gift 
always, in these days a very rare one, was in the fibre 
of this painter. In the modelling of the head, sensitive 
without softness, firm without vehemence, and in the 
tender modulations of the colouring, one feels the 
artist’s joy in his art, in the language he uses, which 
modern exhibitions tell us all too little of. Near this 
hangs one of Mr. Sargent’s Alpine studies, ‘‘ Glacier 
Streams ’’, and a portrait of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, sober 
but full of character, by Mr. Greiffenhagen. ‘‘ June at 
the Farm ’’, by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, is a vigorous 
and truthful piece of work. 

In the big gallery, which comes next, the place of 
honour is given to the President’s state portrait of his 
Majesty the King sitting enthroned. In that peculiar 
cautious dryness which Sir Edward Poynter mistakes 
for austerity the painter has here surpassed himself. 
Could anyone have believed that royal purple and satin 
could have been made to look so poor and dull of tex- 
ture? Of such portraits of parade one expects some 
bravery, pomp and lustre, if we do not expect a lively 
naturalness of character ; but this is stiff and null beyond 
all measure. Here also Mr. Leader, Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, Mr. Maecwhirter and other favourites of the 
public hold on their accustomed way, undisturbed by 
the proximity. of Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Albanian Olive- 
Gatherers’’, almost dazzling in its force and truth of 
vision. Mr. Swan’s last contribution is a picture of 
Polar bears on an ice-floe, all the better, perhaps, for 
not being wholly finished. Sir Hubert Herkomer’s 
‘* Marquess of Ripon ’’, in green gown with gold lace, 
is one of the strongest and soberest portraits he has 
painted. Mr. Sims disappoints with his portrait of a 
lady in a half-lit garden; but Mr. Lambert has shown 
nothing better than his ‘‘ Holyday in Essex ’’, a group 
of mother and children returning with a pony from a 
bathing-place ; the picture is less capricious in concep- 
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tion than Mr. Lambert’s often are, and has to the full 
his qualities of outdoor vigour and well-marked design. 
The next room holds nothing of interest to compare 
with Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘‘ Wine ’’, which kills its amiable 
neighbours. Of late Mr. Brangwyn has shown a ten- 
dency to be incoherent and to work on too large a scale ; 
but this comparatively small canvas, if not entirely 
felicitous throughout, is splendid in its lusty zest, and 
shows the painter born. A rustic Bacchus, akin to him 
of the ‘‘ Borrachos ’’ at Madrid, with his arm cast 
about a huge green vase-shaped bottle, crushes the 
grapes offered him in handfuls by his companions. 
The painting has masterly passages. 

In the remaining rooms, which I have no space to 
treat of now, Mr. Abbey’s two large compositions 
arrest attention. I can but mention Mr. Strang’s 
powerful portrait group in Room VIII., and among the 
sculpture, for the most part perhaps even more depress- 
ing than usual, Mr. Stirling Lee’s fine marble bust 
(No. 1763) and Mr. Tweed’s admirable sketch model 
(No. 1789), for his statue of Lord Clive, which, I am 
glad to see, is to be erected in London as well as in 
Calcutta. Some other things of interest must be post- 
poned for a second notice. 


TWO HUNDRED TIMES IN A BLUE MOON. 
By Lorp Duwnsany. 


N Wednesday night Mr. Herbert Trench produced 
the two-hundredth performance of that magical 
play ‘‘ The Blue Bird ’’, by M. Maeterlinck. 

One takes away from the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market memories of scenes full of mystery and beauty. 
In the first scene enters the fairy Bérylune into the 
woodcutter’s cottage in search of the grass that sings, 
which she can do without at a pinch, and the bird that 
is blue, which she ‘‘ must absolutely have ’’ because 
her little girl wants to be happy: men know nothing 
about all this or about anything else important because 
the fairies are dead. In this scene the souls of the 
inanimate things dance lithely in and the journey of the 
two children begins in search of the bird that is blue. 
The fairy cannot come because the soup will boil over if 
she leaves it for more than an hour, but Fire, Light, 
Water, Cat, Sugar, and Milk participate in the quest. 

Very interesting to the student of character is the 
pompous futility of Bread. M. Maeterlinck has shown 
the loaf to possess a miserable character, pusillanimous, 
vain, and siding in turns with opposite parties; and 
even here in England this characterisation has been 
accepted without a protest even from bakers. It is no 
affair of mine so long as nobody insults my national 
potato, yet I cannot believe that the character of bread, 
descended as it is from the golden fields, has always 
been like this. I think that the staff of life was once 
honest and valiant, but so many platitudes have been 
uttered about it, and all political parties have for so long 
rhetorically claimed it for their sworn ally, that the 
character of the loaf has become the mawkish and 
irresolute thing that has been portrayed in the Bluebird. 
The characters of Water, beautiful but tearful, of Milk, 
Sugar, and Fire are sufficiently well known to us already. 
The Cat reminds one somewhat of the famous Talley- 
rand; he is spare, dark, and not very trustworthy. In 
the next scene appears between two towers of the 
palace of Bérylune the moon of nursery prophecy, fan- 
tastic, huge, sky-blue, clearly arisen newly from the 
mind of Mr. Sime. One looks for strange things to 
happen. 

In the next scene we see the shadowy dance of dim 
things in the forest. The children go to the Land of 
Memory, where things are as of old. They come to the 
wall of the Kingdom of the Past and part for a while 
from their staunch companion the Dog, who is half a 
bore, half a hero. They enter the Kingdom of the Past. 
All these are beautiful scenes. Act III. is laid in the 
Kingdom of the Future, where the children ask for 
the Cat, the Dog, Sugar, and Bread, and are given the 
answer: ‘‘ They cannot enter here; they would know 
the future and would not obey.’’ I wonder if this 


means that the Dog grown wild and banded together in 
packs, and the Cat prowling more solitary still, and 
Bread waving his bearded head in the natural, savage 
state shall outlive the doom of Man, and if Sugar shall 
luxuriate undisturbed with no dark men to gnaw it as 
they go by the banks of the Nile. If this is the secret that 
was to be guarded from those four lest they should not 
obey, I wonder what the future cat will think as he steals 
across green mounds about the Haymarket that were 
his ancestral roofs. He has not much love for us; not 
even the most maidenly among us could imagine that 
he has; but the returning wilderness from which he 
came will scarcely ever give him the same spacious and 
undisputed tracts for his absolute possession as we, 
his sometime fellow-habitants of Earth, were wont to 
provide for him in our London roofs. These at least he 
will miss, though he remember us no more; yet I think 
he will forget them very soon, and even the fires that 
he seemed to care for so much, and he will drop into the 
habit of haunting hedge-rows again, and of slipping in 
the dusk across wet fields, and of lurking outside rabbit- 
holes in the spring and of never making a sound as he 
goes to and fro. 

As for Sugar, some day the great dam will burst at 
Assouan, that will be bad for Sugar; but he has other 
homes. 

And Bread will have to look after himself on the 
windy, open fields; he may miss our politics and our 
platitudes at first. 

But the Dog, as his pack hunts some fox of the future 
years and checks for a moment in the solitudes perhaps 
of Trafalgar Square, will lift his head as hounds do 
when they check, and think of his erstwhile masters, 
for there are long memories in his deep, staunch heart. 

I should not be surprised if this was what M. Maeter- 
linck meant, for we hardly look like surviving the cat and 
the dog and the sugar cane and the cornfields. We are 
taking too much to cities. I dare say it will happen some- 
thing like this: Man will civilise and civilise until he 
all lives together in one vast city and does away with 
war, and Nature will make an earthquake—ever such a 
little one, it will just crack the main drain; then Nature 
will lightly beckon and nod her head and say ‘‘ Now ’”’, 
and the Plague will come in blithely as he never came 
before ; then good-bye Man, good-bye. I wonder. 

But to come back to the play and that marvellous 
third act and the beautiful blue children in the blue 
hall telling of future things ; clouds drive over a troubled 
sky outside the earthward gate and a deep red dawn 
is breaking amidst mournful gusts of music, when the 
ship of Time appears to carry to Earth the children to 
be born. I will not attempt to describe the staging of 
this beautiful act : the ship moves from the earthward 
gateway with the children that are to be born, the song 
of the mothers arises coming out to meet them, the 
dawn widens and blazes, then dies away until nothing 
is seen in the darkness but the scythe of Time, and 
then nothing at all. I have never seen anything so 
impressive as this upon the stage before. 

They come to the palace of Night still searching for 
the Blue Bird, that ancient symbol, as the programme 
tells us, in the folklore of Lorraine. Night sits there 
beautifully terrible surrounded by her secrets in chasms 
with brazen doors. To her enters the Cat. This is a 
marvellous character ; sometimes you would say he was 
speaking human language, and sometimes you would 
say it was the cry of a cat; to look at him he is rather 
like a man, but he is more like a cat. 

And then the children come in with the Dog, Sugar 
and Bread, and Tyltyl opens the brazen doors that 
hide the secrets of Night to see if the Blue Bird is 
there. That symbol for happiness is not among 
the sicknesses nor yet among the ghouls. He opens 
the chasm wherein the wars are raging with their 
drums, a monstrous hoplite tries to struggle out, 
red flashes appear as of artillery or of burning farms. 
Bread bursts into tears. From another door the stars 
come dancing out, the Perfumes of the Night go drifting 
among them, hawk-moths appear with shapely quiver- 
ing wings, glow-worms and bats, and the Dew of the 
plains and forests, and the song of the nightingale 
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arises. Then the children open the door where the Blue 
Bird is, but they get the wrong one. 

In the next two scenes the children return again to 
their beds and take farewell of their inanimate and 
animal companions, to the grief and loud lamentation 
of the Dog. 

Children had not plays like this when I was small. 
They were mostly gorgeous and dull until, after a show 
that was called a transformation, that ancient, satis- 
fying drama the Harlequinade appeared with its mel- 
lowed and hallowed jokes, its red-hot poker and its 
sausages ; here was real life at last, with a little magic, 
but one had long to wait. 

I know that the Blue Bird is not entirely a children’s 
play, as there are things in it that children will not quite 
understand ; but there are more things in it that are 
beyond grown-ups, for only among children is there 
found the intimate knowledge and love of inanimate 
things, among children and a few poets; Virgil has it, 
and obviously M. Maeterlinck. 

Mr. Herbert Trench deserves the thanks of many a 
Londoner. Once in a blue moon we see a play like this— 
to be strictly accurate, two hundred times. 


A TROPICAL ISLAND. 
By Firson Younc. 
VI.—ISLAND LORE. 

HAVE said that Trinidad is an island without a 

people of its own; but at least it may be said to 
have a language of its own in the patois that is spoken 
throughout the country districts—a patois deriving 
equally from the French and Spanish languages, easy 
enough to follow if it is written down, but quite im- 
possible for the stranger to understand when it is 
spoken in the rough, gabbling voice of the negro. In 
this strange tongue is enshrined such philosophy as the 
island boasts—a philosophy containing chiefly proverbs 
and fables, many of which are derived from the common 
stock of human philosophy, but some of which are, I 
think, original and peculiar to the place. For example, 
the familiar saying that ‘*‘ What the eye does not see 
the heart does not grieve at ’’ is found in a Creole form 
as ‘* Sah xeay pah weh, cher pah kah feh mal ”’ ;* but 
I do not know any European parallel to ‘‘ Duvant chen 
say misshay chen, dehyeh chen say chen ’’, which being 
translated means ‘‘ In dog’s presence he is Mr. Dog, 
behind his back he is dog *’. There is of course no 
patent in wisdom, and the only form of originality pos- 
sible consists in the metaphor in which the thought is 
clothed. In Trinidad the images are all of a very 
homely kind, and are suggested by such natural facts 
as are most apparent; the crapeau, or frog, whose 
voice fills the valleys in the evening, figures in a great 
many of them; and the monkey and the lizard and the 
crocodile and the fowl and the cockroach are all freely 
used in homely illustration of the island philosophy. 
The difficulty of arriving at a nice discrimination be- 
tween sufficient activity and fussiness is expressed in 
the saying: ‘* If a crab does not walk he does not get 
fat; if he walks too much he falls into the pot ’’ (‘‘ Se 
crab pah mahshay le pah grah; le mahshay trop le 
tombay nan showdeah’’). The monkey naturally 
lends himself freely to the purposes of proverb-making : 
‘* The monkey will never admit that its child is ugly ”’ 
(‘‘ Mackack pah jamay kah de eiche le led ’’); ‘‘ It is 
trouble that makes the monkey eat pepper ’’ (‘‘ Say 
mesaire ke feh mackack manjay pemah’’); ‘‘ The 
“monkey knows which tree to climb” (‘‘ Mackack 
connet ke bwah le kah montay ’’)—and so on. There 
is a direct connexion between elementary observation 
and thought, between the sights and sounds of every- 
day life and that deductive procéss by which we arrive 
at general principles, which is aptly illustrated in the 
little proverb ‘‘ Say lang crapo, ke kah trahe crapo ”’ 
(‘‘ It is the frog’s own tongue that betrays him ’’). 
One can almost see the process there in Trinidad, where 


* ‘The proverbs quoted in this article are from the collection of 
Mr. L. O. Inniss, and the spelling is that of Thomas’s Creole 
Grammar. 


there are two unfailing sounds that herald the coming 
of light—the sudden shrill and continuous note of the 
beetle, the punctuality of which has earned for its maker 
the title of ‘‘ the six-o’clock beetle ’’, and the loud 
chorus of the frogs which at the same hour begins to 
rise from the ground about the watercourses. I have 
often heard bull-frogs before, but I have never heard 
such a volume of sound as that which comes from the 
Trinidad crapeau. And all day long he is invisible, 
you would never suspect his presence; but at the 
coming of dusk this chorus of mighty voices, more like 
the barking of great dogs than the utterance of little 
reptiles, breaks out to remind you of their existence 
by the thousand. The primitive negro, aware of this 
phenomenon night after night, begins to notice a dis- 
crepancy between the loud arresting voices and the 
almost invisible mud-coloured bodies; but for his own 
loud voice the frog would remain undiscovered. And 
from the observation of that to its application to other 
negroes, who in some otherwise cunning piece of de- 
ception give themselves away by the exhibition of some 
easily recognisable characteristic, is a short mental 
step; but its further application to the eternal law of 
life which places within ourselves the real cause and 
origin of what we call our destiny is a longer flight, 
probably never contemplated by the man who first said 
‘** Say lang crapo, ke kah trahe crapo ”’ 

It is to be remembered that, although one calls these 
Creole proverbs, most of them have probably originated 
with the native negro population who have known no 
other world and no other life than the world and life 
of their own island. Some of them are obviously 
adaptations of proverbs that have come from a wider 
world and an older civilisation ; for example, this one— 
‘*Ce crapo de ou kimah tinee mal zea, quch le’’ (‘‘ If 
the frog tells you that the crocodile has sore eyes, 
believe him ’’). It is a little far-fetched and obscure ; it 
lacks the spontaneity and evidence of direct observation 
that mark the other animal proverbs; it is ambiguous 
and might mean several things. In fact, I am not by 
any means certain of what it does mean, unless it is a 
clumsy way of saying that you need not worry about 
a small improbability in the face of a large impossibility. 
But it is obviously a local adaptation of a foreign 
proverb. 

In a land of plenty one does not expect to find many 
proverbs connected with hunger, and I could hear of 
only two, which apply to momentary hunger rather 
than permanent want; they are both rather terse and 
humorous, and more epigrammatic in form than usual— 
‘* Bouden pah tinne zoreale ’’ (‘‘ The belly has no 
ears ’’) and ‘*‘ Dant pah kah portay deay ”’ (‘‘ Teeth 
don’t wear mourning ’’). And there is one which I 
like extremely—‘‘ Gresse pah tinne santemah ”’, the 
English of which is ‘‘ Fat has no sentiment ’’. But 
the tersest of all is one which expresses a world-wide 
experience, and is one of the most compact proverbs 
that I know—‘* Mariay tini dents ’’, or ‘* Marriage has 
teeth ’’. It may not be the last word on marriage, but 
it is certainly the briefest. 

The folk lore of the island is based on the ordinary 
superstitions of negroes the world over, and on the 
belief in ‘‘ jumbies ’’, the negro name for fairies or 
monsters of any kind, and one or two other hybrid 
supernatural beings which seem to be indigenous to the 
island. The most interesting of these, and to me one 
of the most eerie inventions of the human mind, is the 
‘** Diabless ’’ or she-devil, the product originally no 
doubt of surfeit, indigestion and nightmare; her chief 
quality is the power to increase her stature to an in- 
finite size. She has no particular object to pursue 
except apparently the mischievous one of frightening 
people to death. She is usually encountered late at 
night, when some belated traveller, walking home along 
the lonely road, will hear footsteps behind him. Turn- 
ing round to look, he sees a woman following him at 
some distance. As the footsteps draw near he turns 
again to look, and finds that she has apparently in- 
creased in size. He hurries on, but as the footsteps 
begin to overtake him he looks back again and finds 
that the woman has grown to a giantess of three or four 
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times his stature. He begins to run, and the footsteps 
behind him hasten also; an immense shadow falls 
before him on the road; and as he rushes headlong 
away it momentarily increases in stature, until, as he 
rushes into his house and bangs the door, a hideous 
face with burning eyes looks in at him from the sky- 
light of his house, uttering a loud cackling laugh and 
shouting ‘‘ Ou tini bonheur!’’ which means ** You 
are lucky! ’’—a piece of irony, apparently. The 
diabless takes other forms. Some good-natured person, 
returning home late at night, finds a little child sitting 
by the roadside weeping bitterly. He goes up to com- 
fort it, and at last from its sobbing utterance he gathers 
that it has lost its way and wishes to be taken home. 
With much trouble he finds out where it lives and lifts 
it on to his shoulder. The child seems to grow heavier, 
and as he walks on the impression deepens in him that 
his burden has grown not only heavier but larger; he 
puts this down to some hallucination of his own—the 
result of conviviality—and staggers on, perspiring 
under his load. He reaches the house which the child 
described, but finds that it is the wrong one, and goes 
on to another address indicated by the wailing infant, 
who is still growing heavier at every step. Again the 
house proves not to be the right one, and again, half 
suspicious, half bewildered, he goes on to find it; but 
the child grows heavier and heavier and larger and 
larger until in a paroxysm of fury and exhaustion he 
hurls it to the ground, when it immediately swells to 
five or six times its size and towers over him, utters its 
hoarse cackling laugh and formula of ‘* You are 
lucky !’’ and disappears. There are other monsters, 
such as the ‘‘ Soucouyan ’’—a creature which has the 
power of taking its skin off and of flying through the air 
and through keyholes without it, with most unpleasant 
results ; this monster is of the vampire species and can 
only be prevented from draining one’s blood if one 
sprinkles the floor round one’s bed with rice, every 
grain of which it is obliged to eat separately before it 
can turn its attention to the victim. And there is the 
‘* Duaine,’’ an unpleasant little dwarf spirit, the ghost 
of unchristened babies, which wanders wailing about 
lonely places at night and lures the inquisitive traveller 
after it into the forest, where it drowns him in a pool. 

There is still a certain amount of Obeah undoubtedly 
practised in Trinidad, though, of course, its power does 
not withstand the advance of education; nevertheless 
there are occasional obscure crimes which, if they 
cannot be traced directly to Obeah, justify the strongest 
suspicion as to their origin. But it is practically im- 
possible for a white man, and certainly for a stranger, 
to find out anything about it. It is hard enough to get 
authentic material even in South America, although in 
New Orleans certainly the Obeah is still at work ; but as 
its headquarters are in Hayti, and as that hideous and 
sinister community is practically closed to white men, 
it is not likely that much will ever be known of it until the 
day when it has become practically extinct. Which day 
let every white man earnestly and devoutly wish to 
hasten ; for of all the desolate and gloomy contrivances 
by which man, and even black man, has endeavoured to 
degrade himself, this crude and hideous religion appears 
to be the most terrible. Certainly in the West Indies 
we are sweeping it away with our broom of negro 
education ; although what else we may be sweeping up 
for ourselves in the process is a thing which not I nor 
anyone else can as yet foretell. 

be continued.) 


WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA. 
By W. H. Hvupson. 


“T HERE are few places in England where you can 

get so much wildness and desolation of sea and 
sand-hills, wood, green marsh and grey saltings as at 
Wells, in. Norfolk, the small old red-brick town, a mile 
and a quarter from the beach, with a green embankment 
lying across the intervening marsh connecting town and 
sea. Here you can have it all in the space of a half- 
day’s prowl or saunter—I cannot say “‘ walk ’’, seeing 


that I am as often standing or sitting still as in motion. 
The little village-like town in its quietude and sense of 
remoteness from the world is itself a restful place to be 
in ; going out you have on the land side the quiet green 
Norfolk country of winding ‘roads and lanes, old farm- 
houses and small red villages: which appear almost 
deserted. As I passed through one the other day, the 
thought was in my mind that in this village not one 
inhabitant remained, when all at once I caught sight 
of a very old man, shrunk and lean and grey, standing 
in a cottage garden behind the grey palings. | His 
clothes, too, like his hair and face, were a dull grey, 
so like the hue of the old weathered and lichen-stained 
wood of the palings as to make him almost invisible. 
He was standing motionless, leaning on his stick, peer- 
ing at me out of his dim eyes as if astonished at the 
sight of a stranger in that lonely place. 

But I love the solitariness on the side towards the 
sea best, the green marsh extending to Holkham on 
your left hand, once a salt flat inundated by the sea but 
long reclaimed by the making of that same green bank 
I have mentioned—the causeway which connects Wells 
with the beach. On the right side of this bank is the 
estuary by which small ships may creep up to the town 
in high tide and the immense grey saltings extending 
miles and’miles away to Blakeney. Between the flats 
and the sea are the sand-hills, rough with grey marram 
grass; then the beach, and, if the tide is up, the sea; 
but when the water is out, miles and miles of smooth 
and ribbed sands with no life visible on its desolate 
expanse except a troop of gulls resting in a long white 
line, and very far out a few men and boys digging for 
whelks in the sand, looking no bigger than crows at 
that distance. Beyond the line of white gulls and the 
widely scattered and diminished human forms is. the 
blue line of the sea, with perhaps a sail or two faintly 
visible on the horizon. 

What more could anyone desire ?—what could add 
to the fascinations of such a retreat? A wood! Well, 
we have that too, a dark pine wood growing on the 
slopes of the sand-hills on the land side and extending 
from the Wells embankment to Holkham a couple of 
miles away. Many an hour in the late afternoons and 
evenings have I spent in that perfect solitude listening 
to the sea-wind in the pines when the sound of wind and 
sea were one, and finding the deep shelter warm and 
grateful after a long ramble over the sands and dunes 
and marshes. 

For I go not to Wells in ‘‘ the season ’’, when days 
are long and the sun is hot, the scattering time for all 
those who live ‘* too thick ’’, when even into this remote 
spot drift a few of the pale town-people with books in 
their pockets and cameras and green butterfly-nets in 
their hands. The wild geese are not there then, they 
are away breeding in the Siberian tundra or Spitz- 
bergen ; and for that wild exhilarating clangour which 
they make when passing: overhead to and from the sea, 
and for the ‘‘ cra-cra ’’ of the hooded crow—his harsh 
war-cry and curse on everything—you hear lark and 
titlark, dunnock and wren, with the other members of 
the ‘‘ feathered choir ’’ even.as in all other green 
places. 

Autumn and winter is my time, and at no other place 
in the kingdom can the grey geese be seen to better 
advantage, despite the fact that to this spot the wild- 
fowler comes annually in numbers, and that most of the 
natives, even the poorest, possess a gun and are always 
on the look-out for geese. The birds come in. un- 
diminished numbers, probably because they find here 
the one green spot on which they can repose in com- 
parative safety. This spot is the reclaimed marsh or 
meadowland which I have mentioned as lying be- 
tween the Wells embankment and Holkham. It is not 
a perfect sanctuary, since the geese are shot a few 
times during the winter by the lord of the manor and 
his guests ; but the dangerous days are so few and far 
between at this place that the geese have come to regard 
it as a safe refuge, and are accustomed to congregate 
daily in large numbers, two or three thousand or more 
being often seen together. 

How intelligent these noble birds are! The whole 
human population of thé country round are against 
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them, waiting for them morning and evening in various 
hiding-places to shoot them down as they pass over- 
head to and from the sea. This incessant persecution 
has made them the wariest of all wild birds and most 
difficult to shoot. Yet here, where their enemies are 
most numerous, where they keep the sharpest watch 
when feeding and roosting, and when on the wing fly 
high to keep out of range of those who lie in wait for 
them—on this one green spot they drop down to rest 
and feed by the hour and pay but the slightest attention 
to the human form and the sights and sounds of human 
life! This camping-ground is backed by the sand-hills 
and pine wood; on the opposite side is the coast road 
and sight of people driving and walking, and nearer 
still the line of the railway from Lynn to Wells. The 
marsh, too, is fed by cattle and horses and sheep ; there 
is the shepherd with his dog, and others from the farms 
going about; but the geese do not heed them, nor do 
they show alarm when a train rushes past a couple of 
hundred yards away puffing out steam and making a 
mighty noise on that flat moist earth. They have made 
the discovery that there is no harm in it notwithstanding 
its huge size, its noise and swift motion. 

To find at this spot that I was able to look at a flock 
of a thousand or two of geese at a short distance has 
been one of my most delightful experiences in bird- 
watching in England. I had heard of their tameness 
from others, but could hardly credit it until witnessing 
it myself. The best time was in fine weather as we 
occasionally get it in October and November, when the 
wind is still and the sunshine bright and warm, for the 
birds are then in a drowsy state and less vigilant than 
at other times, especially after a moonlight night when 
they have been feeding on the stubble and pastures. 
You can then get quite near to them and see them at 
their best, and with a good binocular bring them as close 
to your eyes as you like. It is a very fine sight—this 
assemblage of large wild birds on the green turf sitting 
or standing in every attitude of repose. At a distance 
they look almost black; seen closely one admires the 
shading of their plumage, the dark upper barred greys 
and browns, and the buff colouring on neck and breast 
and pink beak and legs. The sight is peculiarly fine 
when, as frequently happens, great numbers of birds 
of other species gather at the same spot as if a parlia- 
ment of the feathered nations were being held. Rooks 
and crows, both black and hooded, and daws are often 
there in hundreds ; lapwings too in hundreds, and black- 
headed gulls and starlings and wintering larks, with 
other small birds. The geese repose, the others are 
mostly moving about in search of worms and grubs. 
The lapwings are quietest, inclined to repose too; but 
at intervals they all rise up and wheel about for a 
minute or so, then drop to earth again. 

As I stand motionless leaning on a gate watching 
them, having them, as seen through the glasses, no 
more than twenty yards away, I note that for all their 
quietude in the warm sleepy sunshine they are wild 
geese still, that there are always two or three to half a 
dozen who keep their heads up and their eyes wide open 
for the general good, also that the entire company is 
subject at intervals to little contagious gusts and thrills 
of alarm. It may be some loud unusual noise—a horse 
on the road suddenly breaking into a thunderous gallop, 
or the ‘‘ hoot-hoot ’’ of a motor-car; then the enraged 
scream of a gull or carrion-crow at strife with his 
neighbour ; the sleepers wake and put up their heads, 
but in a few moments they are reposing again. Then a 
great heron that has been standing motionless like a 
grey column for an hour starts up and passes swaying 
and flapping over them, creating a fresh alarm, which 
subsides as quickly as the first. By-and-bye a fresh 
flock of geese arrive, returning from some inland 
feeding-ground, where the gunners have been after 
them, flying high with a great clamour which you hear 
before they become visible. Arrived at the refuge, they 
wheel round and begin their descent, but do not alight ; 
again they rise to circle about and again descend, and 
when close to the earth, every bird dropping his bright- 
coloured legs to touch the ground, suddenly they change 
their-minds and rise to wheel about for a minute or two 
and then go right away out to sea. 


It was no doubt my presence on several occasions 
which prevented them from settling down with the 
others ; for it was no harmless shepherd or farm-labourer 
which they had looked on standing motionless by the 
gate watching their fellows, a suspicious-looking object 
in his hand. It might be a gamekeeper or sportsman 
whose intention was to send a charge of shot into the 
crowd. But this going away of the flock instead of 
alighting would prove too much for the others: they 
would now be all awake ; the suspicion would grow and 
grow, every bird standing up with outstretched neck; 
then they would draw closer together, emitting excited 
cackling sounds, all asking what it was—what had 
frightened their fellows and sent them away—what 
danger invisible to them had they spied from aloft? 
And then they would spring simultaneously into 
the air with a rushing noise of wings and tempest of 
screams, and rising high go straight away over the sea, 
soon vanishing from sight, only to return half an hour 
later and settle down once more in the same green 
place. 

To the naturalist, to any bird lover in fact, a large 
gathering of big birds is, of all sights, the most ex- 
hilarating, especially in this country where the big birds 
have been diligently weeded out until few are left. At 
Wells I had two matters in my mind to enhance the 
pleasure experienced. One was in the thought of the 
birds’ striking intelligence, as shown by their changed 
demeanour during their daily visits to that camping- 
spot on the marsh where they relax their extreme wild- 
ness. It is often borne in on me in observing birds 
that the position of a species or family in the scale of 
nature from the point of view of the anatomist and 
evolutionist is not a criterion of its intelligence. Thus 
the Anatide, or ducks, which in any natural classifica- 
tion would be placed far below the crows and parrots, 
are mentally equal to the highest of the bird order. It 
was purely the intelligence of these geese which made 
it possible for me to observe them so nearly at that 
spot, which was no sand-bar with the protecting sea all 
round it, but a small space in the very midst of the 
enemies’ country. 

It gave me even a higher pleasure to think that there 
are still a few great landowners in England, like the 
present and the late Lord Leicester, who do not look 
on our noble bird life as something to be destroyed for 
sport, or in the interests of sport, until it has been 
wiped out of existence. It is not only the geese which 
receive protection here. Ducks in thousands are accus- 
tomed to winter in the park at Holkham. All breeding 
species, from the beautiful sheldrake to the small red- 
shank and ringed dotterel, are protected as much as 
they can be in a place where everyone has a gun and 
wants to get something for the pot. In summer the 
common and lesser tern have their breeding-place on 
the sand-hills, and a watcher is placed there to prevent 
them from being disturbed and harried by trippers and 
egg-stealing collectors. One curious result of the pro- 
tection given to the terns was that two or three years ago 
two pairs of black-headed gulls started breeding close 
to them. It was as if these gulls had observed what 
was being done and had said to one another ‘‘ This is 
not a suitable breeding-place for gulls, though a proper 
one for terns who prefer sand and shingle ; but what an 
advantage to have a man stationed there to protect the 
nests from being harried! Come, let us make our nests 
here, just on the border of the terns’ gullery, on the 
chance of our eggs coming in for protection too’’. The 
experiment turned out well, and last summer no fewer 
than sixteen pairs nested and brought off their young at 
that spot. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION—EMPLOYMENT IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
House of Commons, 26 April 1910. 


Sir,—You have drawn attention in your editorial 
notes to what you describe as ‘‘ the striking and very 


. Sinister ’’ statistics that I quoted in the House of 
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Commons during the education debate on 20 April. They 
come to this: The London child possesses educational 
and industrial opportunities of an altogether excep- 
tional character; yet the Londoner is ousted from the 
skilled labour market by the provincial immigrant, and 
it is the Londoner who drifts to the docks, the streets, 
the shelters, and the common lodging-houses. 

‘* What ”’, you say, ‘* does this mean? Is it merely 
the fierce competition caused by the compelling attrac- 
tion of London with its glitter of wages? or does it prove 
some fatal weakness in the London schools? ’’ I do 
not venture to give a dogmatic answer to either of these 
questions ; there are many pieces in the puzzle; to put 
them together needs a quicker eye than mine. I would 
only venture to point to some of those that appear to 
me important in its solution. 

There will always be the glitter of high wages to 
attract the countryman to London until he is adscriptus 
glebe by the, magic of ownership. There will also 
always be the glitter of the gas lamps and the lure of 
the great city. But that is no reason why the Londoner 
should not hold his own with the stranger. Think of the 
educational opportunities he enjoys. If we assess them 
in terms of money, we find that the L.C.C. alone spends 
54 millions a year on public education. A quarter of a 
million a year goes in scholarships to help the child from 
the elementary school to the secondary school, and from 
the secondary school to the university; classes and 
courses, methods and machinery encompass him at 
every step from his educational cradle at four to his 
educational grave at fourteen. Crabbe might well have 
been thinking of the London child when he wrote : 


‘* To every class we have a school assigned, 
Rules for all ranks and food for every mind ”’. 


But in spite of these advantages the Londoner fails to 
hold his own. Can we then assume that either the 
** rules ’’ are wrong and the ‘‘ food ’’ bad, or that it is 
a case of original sin in the London child ? 

I do not think it is either the one or the other. For 
whilst I acknowledge that the London child has his 
faults, I do not see why they should put him in so con- 
spicuously an inferior position to the country child ; and, 
whilst I further acknowledge that the London schools 
need many reforms, I would point out that they are 
not peculiar in this respect and that most of the pro- 
vincial schools need them much more. Ask educa- 
tional reformers, and nine out of ten will tell you that 
what is wanted is more industrial and less academic 
instruction. Now it happens that in its provision of 
industrial and technical instruction London holds a 
unique position. The Londoner is offered a wealth of 
classes in cookery, gardening, seamanship, dress- 
making, bootmaking, and many other trades; if he 
wishes to be a goldsmith, a jeweller, or a printer, he has 
ample opportunity of learning the craft at the rate- 
payers’ cost. During the last three years London rates 
have provided 450 additional places in trade schools, 
and another 450 are now in hand, whilst an industrial 
bias is being given to several of the elementary schools. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that London’s 
example pointed the moral and adorned the tale of more 
than one of the speeches in the debate. Whilst, then, 
I realise that London has only caught the fringe of 
reform, many education authorities have not even 
touched it. If there is a fatal weakness in London 
schools, the fatal weakness should be both further 
advanced and more acute in the provinces. 

Keeping this fact in mind, I come to the conclusion 
that there must be other reasons, beyond the province 
of the school curriculum but peculiar to London, to 
account for the failure of so many London children. 
Let me suggest two. 

One of the features of London life is the disadvantage 
at which the employer of labour is placed by high rents 
and high rates. 

Time and space are too expensive in London to be 
wasted; there is neither room nor opportunity for 
learners to cumber the ground or delay the work. The 
London boy, then, has little chance of learning a skilled 
trade. The boy from the country has often had the 


advantage of a roomy workshop or a quiet pitch and the 
leisurely supervision of a small employer. When the 
London employer wants skilled labour he has good 
reason for taking the country boy, who has had some 
training. And as for the London boy, he, too, has 
reason, a bad one, but a very strong one, for not 
troubling himself about the skilled labour market at all. 

For the other characteristic of London life to which 
I draw attention is the peculiar opportunity that it 
offers to the casual labourer, and particularly to the boy 
casual labourer. The seat of Government needs its 
messengers, the centre of commerce its vanboys, the 
port of landing and lading its dockers. And so 
it comes about that a third of the boys of London 
between the ages of fourteen and fifteen are included 
in the Census returns under the euphemistic heading of 
transport, and that from the ages of fifteen to twenty 
one in every three of them is thrown out of work. 

The London problem, then, is not simply a question 
of high wages or school curriculum. _ If it were, it would 
be easier to deal with it.. Something can no doubt be 
done by educational reform; but the forces of reform 
must not be confined to the province of education. Give 
the child by all means more practical instruction, train 
the teachers to give it and help them to impress it on his 
mind by another year of school life, improve his charac- 
ter by camp life and national service—do all this and 
much more; and you have still to deal with London’s 
insistent demand for boy labour, and with London's 
peculiar temptations to casual employment. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. J. G. Hoare. 


[This most interesting letter tends to show that the 
displacement of London born and bred men is not a 
problem of education at all. Mr. Hoare puts down the 
comparative failure of the ‘‘ cockney ”’ in skilled trades 
mainly to his spending his later boyhood in earning 
money instead of in technical training. We should like 
to know how those London boys, be they few or many, 
who have been technically trained fare in competition 
with trained country boys and provincials. We are 
inclined to think that competition which tends to draw 
to London the best in all trades and professions largely 
explains the phenomenon. In fair competition with the 
whole kingdom (and with foreign immigrants), do or do 
not London boys get their share of skilled work ?— 
Ep. S. R.] 


THE CASE OF SIR ELDON GORST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—Major Mark Sykes, in the apologia published 
in your issue of the 23rd, defends the Egyptian ‘‘ de- 
portation ’’ law. He apparently assumes that because 
there is a large class of professional criminals, therefore 
these men must be dealt with through administrative 
rather than through the ordinary legal channels. In so 
far as the criminal code now in force in Egypt is con- 
cerned, he is probably justified in his assumption ; also, 
it is not improbable that the ‘‘ in terrorem ’’ argument 
of the Oasis of Khargeh has deterred a certain number 
of potential criminals from committing crimes, and so 
far the law may be termed a success. On the other 
hand, Major Sykes will probably admit that a measure 
of this nature is more in consonance with Oriental 
methods of despotism than with British traditions of 
equity and justice. 

Major Sykes quotes Gibbon. Does he remember 
the ‘‘ delators ’’ and Gibbon’s opinion of their methods ? 
Or, to turn to later history, the Wehmgericht and 
similar bodies which professors of history have held 
up to lasting opprobrium? If so, let him conscien- 
tiously ask himself in what particulars the fundamental 
principles of the deportation committees now operating 
in Egypt differ from those of the historical administra- 
tive tribunals referred to? And, having asked himself 
the question, can he honestly reconcile the facts with his 
preconceived ideas of fair-play, even to a professional] 
criminal? 

If the judicial and police systems have hopelessly 
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broken down in Egypt—and signs are not wanting that 
this is the case—the logical procedure is the reform of 
the Bench and police administration. Major Sykes 
knows the Near East, and he knows, or should know, 
the power wielded by even the humblest official in the 
absence of adequate control. Has he endeavoured to 
realise the opportunities given by this act to the black- 
mailing official? Does he fondly imagine that the 
honourable ‘‘ Bash-Katib’’ will be able to resist the 
temptation put in his way of asking ‘‘ Fulan’’ for 
money, and, in the event of refusal, threatening to place 
the victim’s name on the ** proscribed ”’ list? The Act 
also gives the greatest scope for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the inter-family and inter-tribal vendetta; and, 
last but not least, it restores to the Pasha and Bey 
class all those ancient powers of tyranny and oppression 
which the British occupation prided itself on having 
checked. It is not disputed that when the deportation 
law was passed the criminal statistics of Egypt showed 
ample cause for stringent action, but the action actually 
taken is open to the severest criticism. Sir Eldon Gorst 
can truthfully say that the Egyptians themseives asked 
for this particular form of legislation, and that 
numerous deputations of provincial notables have ex- 
pressed their thanks for the introduction of this 
measure. But those who asked for and expressed grati- 
tude for the action of the Government represented the 
Pashas, Beys, and big landowners who were directly 
interested in the increase of their personal power. 
Major Sykes perhaps has never heard of the 
Brigandage Commissions. He perhaps has never heard 
that many an innocent man was sent to prison indefi- 
nitely by these Commissions, and that for years Lord 
Cromer used his utmost efforts to redress wrongs com- 
mitted by these Commissions. Yet here we have the 
old abuse under a new name. _ If Sir Eldon Gorst is 
not responsible for this, who is ? 

For reasons of space it is impossible to enter fully 
into the other indictments of the policy represented by 
Sir Eldon Gorst; but there is one point to which, in 
my opinion, insufficient attention has been drawn. Sir 
Eldon Gorst is gifted with a brilliant intelligence ; he 
is no novice in Egyptian affairs ; he must know that the 
present policy of the Government has not simply led to 
a loss of efficiency, but has put a premium on adminis- 
trative inefficiency. He must know that British prestige 
has been wantonly discredited by his policy of deliberate 
inaction. He must know that the policy he has been 
following is neither in the best interests of the Egyp- 
tians, of the occupying Power, nor of the other 
European nations with a stake in Egypt. He must 
know, too, that repeated concessions to the clamorous 
are construed as signs of weakness. He must know, too, 
that if he brings the true state of affairs in Egypt to the 
notice of the Home Government and makes definite 
recommendations, those recommendations can only be 
disregarded at the peril of the Government. With all 
the natural gifts he possesses, and knowing all these 
things, Sir Eldon Gorst, in what seems to be a spirit of 
callous cynicism, has deliberately disregarded the con- 
sequences of his action. And, moreover, if Major 
Sykes, or any others, wish to defend Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
actions, it were better if they quoted deeds to Sir 
Eldon’s credit, rather than words simply denying his 
official ineptitude. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RetirED EGypTiAn OFFICIAL. 


SICHELISED STERNE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I may be allowed to supplement what you say 
of Mr. Sichel’s method of treating Sterne, as I claim 
to be a pioneer in the exploration of what was then 
(1860) a practically undiscovered country. With the aid 
of two accomplished critics, Elwin and John Forster, I 
issued the first official life of Sterne, which has since 
passed through four or five editions here and in the 
States, while Professor Cross has included it in his really 
monumental edition. Mr. Sichel’s system is to come 


along after the hardworking harvestmen have gone home 
to rest and help himself from their granaries. Of my 
labours I find he scarcely makes any acknowledgment. 

In precisely the same fashion he ‘‘ came along ’’ with 
his ‘** Sheridan "’ after I and some others had prepared 
the ground with plough and harrow. Here he makes no 
mention of my exertions, though I notice that in a note 
he quotes a certain ‘* Mr. FitzPatrick ’’, where he may 
be referring to me. I have a suspicion that at this 
moment he has his eye on another of the heroes that I 
and the late ‘* Joe’’ Knight have treated, to wit. David 
Garrick. This biography appeared some forty or fifty 
years ago, and, I may say, is a very rare and high- 
priced book. Then there is Sam Foote just issued, also 
a tempting subject. 

After all, this system of Sichelising seems a simple 
and easy one. Find out the old original biographies 
in which the spade work has been done, dates explored 
and fixed, original letters collected ; take the materials 
and expatiate on them. Then take care to approach 
as from an entirely new point of view, as though you 
had made discoveries. A great feature of Mr. Sichel’s 
account is the Eliza Journal, treated as an entire novelty. 
But I had given extracts from it. 

Percy FirzGera_p F.S.A. 


MAETERLINCK AND THE THEATRE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 
London, 29 April 1910. 

Sir,—Mr. Trench’s success with ‘‘ The Bluebird ’’ at 
the Haymarket is frightening the people who imagine 
that one must produce down to please an audience. Yet 
it was not difficult to foresee that ‘‘ Bluebird ’’ would 
go. There is a side of Maeterlinck not often appreciated 
by his critics. His art as an art of the theatre is con- 
summate. His mere technique shames all the flashy 
playwrights who construct by formula—and an ancient 
formula at that. The end of the scene among the dead 
is not only good poetry. It is fine as pure theatrical 
effect—theatrical in the best sense. So, all through 
the play, Maeterlinck’s triumph with a London audience 
is a triumph of the theatre quite as much as anything 


else. I am yours faithfully, 


yOOD-NIGHT TO THE BUDGET. 


OOD-NIGHT to the Budget !—the lobbies, 
Their changes, and rumours of change, 

Which startled the rustic Sir Bobbies 

And made all the Tories look strange ; 
The breaches, and battles, and blunders 

Performed by the Commons and Peers ; 
The Marquis’s eloquent thunders, 

The Baronet’s eloquent ears ; 
Denouncings of Redmond and treasons, 

Of German invasion and oats ; 
Misrepresentations of reasons, 

And misunderstandings of notes. 


Good-night to the Budget !—Another 
Will come with its tellers and bores, 
And hurry away, like its brother, 
In closure, and tramping, and roars. 
Will it come with a rose or a briar? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse? 
Will its taxes be lower or higher? 
Will its schedules be better or worse? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter, 
‘Or fonder of wrong or of right, 
Or married—or buried ?—No matter : 
Good-night to the Budget—good-night ! 


W. M. P. (redivivus). 
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REVIEWS. 


“Memories of Sixty Years.’ By Oscar Browning. 
London: Lane. 1910. 14s. net. 


O write an autobiography is a delicate business. 

It is apt, as Mr. Enfield said, ‘‘ to partake too 

much of the style of the Day of Judgment ’’. It is so 

difficult to be personal and yet not egotistical, so hard 
to be at once intimate and dignified ! 

Considerable interest was’ aroused in wider than 
academic circles by the announcement that Mr. Oscar 
Browning was writing his Memoirs. The reason for the 
wider interest was simply this, that Mr. Browning has 
achieved the distinction of becoming a figure in the world 
—that curious and almost irresponsible distinction that 
evades so many able and even important persons, and falls 
sometimes even to the lot of men of no great width or 
depth of performance, from something salient and pic- 
turesque in their individuality or their method of dealing 
with life. 

It is difficult to say exactly what it is that has con- 
ferred this distinction upon Mr. Browning. He might 
have been a great schoolmaster, but his Eton master- 
ship broke off short. He has not won brilliant fame 
as a lecturer nor even as an historical writer, though 
his books have been lucid and popular. ‘The Principal- 
ship of a training college is hardly a romantic sphere 
of action, however sympathetically handled. He has 
three times failed to get into Parliament. The bare 
facts of this record cannot be called notably impressive ; 
but the fact remains that he is a well-known man, and 
has played a distinct part in England, as an intellectual 
influence, as a combative reforming force, and as a 
social personage. One approaches the autobiography 
of such a man with respect and curiosity; and the 
Memoirs partly reveal and partly conceal the secret. 

The book will probably be received in academic 
circles with a mixture of disappointment and relief. 
There is nothing whatever sensational about it, there 
are no indiscretions, and not a trace of personal rancour. 
Those who have known Mr. Browning at Cambridge 
as a fearless combatant, and as a by no means im- 
personal critic and disputant, will be frankly surprised 
at the notable good humour and tolerance that breathes 
through the whole volume. It is full of enthusiastic 
panegyrics of friends and heroes, of generous praise 
and whole-hearted appreciation. But of his opponents 
Mr. Browning is magnanimously silent. It might have 
been supposed that a man who had been dismissed from 
a valuable appointment like an Eton mastership at a 
moment’s notice and on a minute technical point, with- 
out any substantial reason being alleged, could hardly 
have resisted the temptation to indulge in some stric- 
tures upon the Headmaster who acted so severely and so 
arbitrarily. There was absolutely no question that Mr. 
Browning was a laborious and inspiring teacher, and a 
sympathetic house-master with a lofty moral and intel- 
lectual ideal. But his criticisms of Dr. Hornby, who so 
summarily cut short his career, are mild and unem- 
phatic, and reflect infinite credit upon his taste and his 
discretion ; and it is the same all through the book. 

To turn first to the volume itself, it may be held to 
suffer from several literary defects. It has no particular 
form or order; it is neither chronological nor cate- 
gorical. It begins on a liberal scale, it hurries over 
tracts of life with hardly a comment, it leaves off rather 
than ends. There is very little said of the last five-and- 
twenty years. Then too it is overloaded with rather 
tedious descriptions of foreign tours; it makes one 
aware of the proximity of many distinguished people, 
without having anything very salient or interesting to 
say about them. Mr. Browning’s heroes do not seem 
to have indulged him with any very special communica- 
tions; but, after all, there are the old enchanted 
names! On the other hand, whenever Mr. Brown- 
ing expounds his views upon education or politics, 
the memoirs reveal a singularly clear, sensible and 
enlightened mind, full of independencé and originality, 


eminently persuasive and unconventional. What could 
be more admirable than his description of the aims 
which he pursued and realised in administering his 
Eton house? His idea was to make the atmosphere 
of the place as wholesome, as intellectual, and as 
homelike as possible, and in this he conspicuously 
succeeded. Again, his conception of the historical 
school at Cambridge as a political and social training- 
ground for citizens and statesmen is admirably enun- 
ciated. This is in many ways the most interesting part 
of the book, because it shows Mr. Browning in un- 
compromising opposition to the prevailing academic 
tradition, which seeks to make of every school alike a 
palestra for the development of erudite researchers, 
and disguises its narrow-minded sacrifice of true educa- 
tional ideals under the plea of offering a strict mental 
gymnastic. Mr. Browning never forgot, and never 
allowed his colleagues to forget, that intellectual dis- 
cipline without intellectual inspiration is not only a 
worthless but a positively baneful thing. And even if 
the larger conception of historical training which Seeley 
inaugurated, and which Mr. Browning did so much to 
establish, is doomed to extinction at Cambridge, yet the 
seed has been lavishly and generously sown. 

Let us pass now to what is the most interesting 
problem suggested by the book. What has been the 
secret of Mr. Browning’s influence, the cause of the 
conspicuous position which he has attained and holds 
in the world? A man does not enjoy the friendship of 
such people as George Eliot and Tennyson, of Robert 
Browning and Ruskin, of Sidgwick and Jebb, to say 
nothing of surviving friends and pupils such as Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Mr. F. W. Cornish, without some rare gifts of 
sympathy and charm of character. The fact is that 
there is something notably gallant, indefatigable and 
undiscouraged about Mr. Browning’s handling of 
affairs. He has attacked the world with appetite and 
zest. He has taken, so to speak, a bath in life, and one 
sees him in these pages splashing about finely. He 
has filled his days with work, and he has multiplied 
relations with interesting people. There is something 
heroic about the temper of one who in spite of rebuffs 
which might have produced morbid bitterness, in spite 
of failures which might have taken the heart out of a 
smaller man, has gone on thinking, working, talking, 
and enjoying, with unabated spirit and undimmed 
energy—warming, as Landor said, both hands before 
the fire of life. The whole thing is full of gusto and 
delight. Mr. Browning shows himself a real Platonist 
in his love of youth, of friendship, of ideas. There is 
nothing stagnant or indolent or stodgy about the out- 
look ; the faults, the indiscretions, the mistakes have all 
been of a high-hearted and youthful type. He never 
seems to have counted the cost of his actions or to have 
foreseen their consequences. He has acted or spoken 
on impulse, and his reward is the gratitude of hundreds 
of young men to whom he has communicated something 
of the fire, the interest, the unsated curiosity which has 
marked every step of the path which he has trod. 

It is difficult indeed to believe that the book is the 
work of a man in his seventy-fourth year. There is no 
touch of weariness about it, no craving for repose, none 
of the complacent serenity of the warrior hanging up his 
sword. It is rather written in the spirit of Tennyson’s 
“* Ulysses : 

‘*T cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoyed 

Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone... 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 

Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move.”’ 


And thus one rises from the perusal of such a book in 
a more eager and expectant frame of mind, conscious of 
big issues and of worthy ideals. One traces too the 
elements that have interfered with the professional 
rewards which so richly endowed a character ought to 
have received. |The unconcealed admiration of worldly 
success, which a more prudent man might have 
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qualified, the anxiety to tread the stage among leading 
characters, the contempt for conventional opinion and 
mercenary motives ; the range and diffusion of interests, 
where a more calculating nature would have concen- 
trated and specialised; the naive epicureanism—these 
and similar characteristics have disregarded the safe 
and demure respectability which in so deferential a 
society as Our own brings a man the loaves and fishes, 
and the insignia of popular favour. But it is all the 
more inspiring because the writer never attempts to 
conceal his appetite for such things; and thus we feel 
that it is the record of a life which, owing to a certain 
impulsiveness of nature, has been unable to compromise 
or to scheme, or to play any part except the part of a 
man who loves the fine flavour and essence of life, its 
ideas and its experiences, and who, instead of hoarding 
his gains, has given them prodigally and liberally to 
friendship and to youth. Mr. Browning’s life-work was 
done at Cambridge, but he was never a Cambridge man. 
London is the necessary home of a personality like his, 
which is more easily understood and more fairly gauged 
by the man of the world and the statesman than by the 
scholar or the university politician. His defects have 
been especially repugnant to academic Cambridge, which 
has had inevitable difficulty in realising his qualities. 


THE GLORY OF THE KING’S LIBRARY. 


“The Codex Alexandrinus (Royal MS. I D v-viii) in 
reduced Photographic Facsimile.’ New Testament 
and Clementine Epistles. Printed by the order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 1909. 30s. 


HE biography of Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, is sad reading. One of the most 
vigorous and independent ecclesiastics of his time, he 
had travelled much in early life and—rare phenomenon 
in a priest of the Orthodox Church—had been warmly 
attracted to the theology of the reformers. His life was 
a series of struggles to establish good relations with 
Protestant theologians in England, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland, and to bring about, if it were possible, union 
between them and his own Church. But the other 
Greek bishops were too much for him, backed as they 
were by powerful Jesuit influence at Constantinople ; it 
was easy to charge him with political intriguing ; time 
after time he was deposed, and then restored; and at 
last, in 1638, he was murdered by the Sultan’s orders. 
Englishmen think of him mainly in connexion with 
one incident in his life, the magnificent gift which he 
offered in 1625 to King James I., and actually gave his 
successor two years later; that gift was the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the glory of the British Museum. It 
certainly owes its name to the fact that it belonged 
to Alexandria, of which Cyril had been Patriarch 
before he was translated to Constantinople; and all 
tradition points to the conclusion that it was written in 
Egypt and had always been in Alexandria until its 
removal by Cyril. 

Among the ancient Greek MSS. of the Bible three 
stand out pre-eminent for beauty of handwriting and 
purity of text, the Codex Vaticanus at Rome, the Codex 
Sinaiticus at S. Petersburg, and the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. It must be confessed that our own MS. does 
not rank first in that splendid trio; indeed, it ranks 
third. It is at least two generations later than the 
others, for it is assigned to the beginning of the fifth 
century, whereas they are placed in the fourth ; and this 
posteriority in date represents a degeneration, though 
a slight one, both in text and in caligraphy. In text 
because, according to the verdict of most modern critics, 
the Alexandrinus gives us a revision, though a scholarly 
and literary revision, of the primitive ‘‘ Neutral ’’ text 
preserved in the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. ; in cali- 
graphy because the history of handwriting is a history, 
not of gradual development upward, but of constant 
degeneration arrested from time to time by drastic 
reforms. The authorities of the British Museum have 
thoughtfully placed photographic facsimiles of the other 
two MSS. in the glass case in which the Codex Alexan- 
drinus is exposed, and every visitor to the Museum 


may compare at his ease the handwriting of the three 
great Bibles. He can hardly fail to give the palm to 
the Codex Vaticanus, and this in spite of the fact that 
the original writing has been retouched throughout by 
a later hand. All the characteristics of the best writing 
are found in that MS. ; the letters are even, upright, 
and symmetrical ; every one will fit into a square; the 
up strokes are fine and the down strokes not too thick ; 
there is no exaggeration anywhere; it remains to this 
day the most wonderful specimen of simple writing in 
existence. In the Sinaiticus facsimile the writing is 
better preserved, for it has not been inked over; but 
the symmetry of the letters is less perfect and the scribe 
presses somewhat more heavily on his down strokes, 
and occasionally curves them. In the Alexandrinus 
degeneration is apparent; look at a page from a dis- 
tance and it appears blotchy ; a number of heavy upright 
lines mar it; these are the letters p @ yw, in which the 
scribe could not resist the temptation to exaggerate his. 
down strokes both in length and in thickness. Yet it 
is only in comparison with the other two uncials that 
the MS. can be called a degeneration ; it is still a magni- 
ficent piece of handwriting and a most important 
witness to the text of the Greek Bible. We cannot be 
too grateful to the Trustees of the British Museum for 
issuing this admirable edition of the New Testament in 
reduced photographic facsimile, and at such a reason- 
able price. The Codex Boernerianus of S. Paul's 
Epistles, recently published by the Royal Library at 
Dresden, costs 4,5 ; here we have the whole New Testa- 
ment, together with the Clementine Epistles, for 
£1 tos. <And the reduced size, while it makes the 
volume portable, does not seriously interfere with the 
legibility of the reproduction ; the writing is beautifully 
clear and it is only now and then that the student will 
need his magnifying glass. More and more the photo- 
graphic facsimile is becoming the indispensable com- 
panion of the textual critic; it is by photographs only 
that he can group his MSS. paleographically ; it is in 
photographs only that he can get absolutely trustworthy 
reproductions of their texts, for the best collations and 
the most carefully prepared editions fall short of com- 
plete accuracy ; a photograph is inferior to the actual 
MS. itself in one point alone, that it cannot reproduce 
the exact shades of ink used by various scribes, and so 
enable us to distinguish the different hands that have 
worked at the text ; in every other respect the man who 
possesses a good photograph is on an equality with the 
man who can consult the original. There is indeed 
another exception, the case of a palimpsest, or a MS. 
where the writing is worn, or otherwise difficult to 
decipher ; there a printed edition, done by an expert, is 
invaluable. But the Codex Alexandrinus is not hard 
to read; it is as even as print, and far more graceful. 
To paleographic students and textual critics alike this 
publication is most welcome; and we trust it may not 
be long before the other volumes of the great Bible 
appear in similar form. 


MEN AND MANNERS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


“Castes and Tribes of Southern India.” By Edgar 
Thurston. Vols. I. to VII. Government Press.. 
23s. net. 

HM Saayen monumental work in seven volumes by the 
accomplished Superintendent of the Madras 

Government Museum gives by far the fullest account 

yet published of the castes and tribes of Southern 

India, and the task was undertaken in conse- 

quence of the desire of the Indian Government to have 

some detailed, systematic, ethnological survey of the 
whole of India. For Madras alone this required a study 
of the manners, customs and physical characteristics of 
more than three hundred castes and tribes, represent- 
ing over forty million individuals, dwelling in an area 
exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand square miles. 

Mr. Thurston describes the highly civilised and culti- 

vated Brahmins as minutely as, but not more minutely 

than, he describes tribes which till lately, clad in leaves, 
dwelt in’ the depths of the jungle, living like animals 
on roots, honey and other forest produce. He was 
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regarded with some distrust by the simple subjects of his 
inquiries, and certain women of the Wynaad believed 
that he was going to have the finest specimens among 
them stuffed for the Madras Museum! One jungle 
man, who had committed some small offence, objected 
to be measured, thinking that the measuring-standard 
was the gallows. 

Almost the only adverse criticism which could be 
made upon this excellent book is that nowhere in it is 
available an abstract conspectus of the results of Mr. 
Thurston’s investigations. He notes, like other ethno- 
logists, the resemblance between the aborigines of 
Australia and the Dravidian aborigines of India, and 
he thinks there is much that speaks in favour of the 
view that the two families sprang from a common branch 
of the human race. The presence in both cases of the 
boomerang, which the writer has seen in actual use 
among the Maravans of Madura, is adduced as an addi- 
tional proof of some connexion between the two 
branches, if such they be. Like Sir Herbert Risley, 
Mr. Thurston regards the long narrow nose as a proof 
of high, and the thick and broad variety as being 
characteristic of the low, castes. His monographs are 
for the most part illustrated by photographs of members 
of the caste or tribe in question, and of their houses 
and temples. No one is likely to read these seven 
volumes right through, for they are of the nature 
of a glossary or dictionary, in which matters can 
be turned up at will by those who require at the 
moment knowledge regarding any of the peoples, castes 
or classes of Southern India. One conclusion, how- 
ever, which the ordinary reader must draw is, that 
any generalisation would be extremely dangerous 
in the face of the many and diverse facts recorded re- 
garding the same, or more or less connected, castes 
and tribes; and it will at once be apparent that the 
time-honoured division of the peoples of India into 
priests, warriors, cultivators and slaves, if it ever 
applied, which is probably true only in a very restricted 
sense, is by no means applicable to the conditions of the 
present day. It would be impossible in a short notice 
to give any detailed attention to the multitude of 
castes concerned, but, allowing to the Brahmins that 
precedence which under all systems and at all times they 
have received in India, Mr. Thurston, after giving de- 
tails of a very accurate kind of their ceremonies, says 
that Hindus now disregard certain rites in the celebra- 
tion of which their forefathers were most scrupulous. 
Even the daily ceremonious ablutions, all-important to 
a Brahmin from a Shastraic point of view, are now 
neglected by a large majority, and the prayers that 
should be chanted at their performance are forgotten. 
But no Brahmin, orthodox or unorthodox, dares to 
abandon the death ceremonies and memorial rites. At 
the present time those who lead purely religious lives 
are comparatively few, and mostly found in villages, but 
every orthodox Brahmin is expected to rise an hour and 
a half before the sun, when he should clean his teeth 
with twigs of Acacia arabica and bathe in a river or 
pond, standing knee-deep in the water and repeating 
the following words : ‘‘ I am about to perform my morn- 
ing ablutions in this sacred stream in the presence of 
the gods and Brahmins, with a view to remove the 
guilt resulting from speech, act or thought, from what 
has been touched and not touched, known and unknown, 
eaten and not eaten, drunk and not drunk.’’ After his 
bath the Brahmin wipes his body with a damp cloth 
and puts on his cotton garment, which has been washed 
and dried. He then puts the mark characteristic of 
his sect on his forehead, and offers up a thanksgiving 
to God, which is repeated in the evening. He must 
sip water three times from the hollow of his right 
hand, and with the same hand touch his eyes, cheeks, 
nose and ears. He should hold his breath by pressing 
each nostril separately and both nostrils together, and 
fix. his mind upon the Supreme Being. He sprinkles 
water over himself, saying ‘‘ Oh, ye waters, source of 
all comforts, grant us food that our senses may grow 
strong and give us joy. Be to us as an affectionate 
mother. Oh, Sun, preserve me from sins of pride and 
passion. In thy inimitable light I offer myself, and 


this my guilt.” The midday ceremonies are shorter, 
and in the evening come further prayers and rites. 

A very different caste are the Badagas of the 
Neilgherry Hills, who, living as they do in a district 
with a temperate climate, possessing an exceptionally 
large European population, have always received par- 
ticular attention from anthropologists. The ‘‘ model 
milk clauses ’’ of these people are so stringent that 
women may not enter the dairy, nor men if they have 
been near a pariah, until they have had a bath. Yet 
these are not people, like the Brahmins, of conspicuously 
high caste. When a Badaga dies, the after-death con- 
fession of his sins is made by the elders of the tribe, 
and the list includes telling lies, giving young birds to 
cats, throwing refuse in front of the sun, and looking 
enviously at a buffalo, which yields abundance of milk. 
A buffalo calf is led round the bier, and the dead: man’s 
hand laid on its head, whereby the beast fulfils the 
familiar function of the scapegoat. From Brahmins 
to pariahs is a natural, if a long, jump, and the men- 
tion of the latter caste, for it is a caste, suggests a 
reference to castes of a still lower position like the 
Chakkiliyans, who make cow leather into shoes, drink 
hard, and can obtain a divorce at any time for twelve 
rupees twelve annas, or something well under a pound. 
The handmaidens of the gods, commonly called by the 
less imposing title of dancing girls, are married to the 
swords of the gods or to the gods themselves. They 
are the most completely veiled of all Indian women, and 
realise that their charms are the more alluring as they 
are the more concealed. 

Of the hill tribes Mr. Thurston writes that most: of 
them, ‘‘ unspoilt by education, are bright and cheerful, 
and live on familiar terms with the beasts of the 
forest ’’. Wonderful trackers they are, and can tell by 
a bent blade of grass in what direction what kind of 
beast has travelled and at what pace. Nor does even 
a foam-flake on a Jeaf escape their lynx-like eyes. 

The Malabar coast is at once the most Hindu and 
the most Christian part of India, and here dwell the 
holy Nambudri Brahmins, who possess all the repose 
which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. Of one of 
them it is told that when his house was on fire, his only 
son had fallen down a well, and his wife was at the 
point of death, he calmly asked for his beetle-box, which 
is to him what a cigarette-case is to an Englishman. 
Only the eldest brother marries, the others entering into 
less permanent, but quite respectable, relations with the 
very handsome and well-conducted Nayar women. If 
one of their own females strays from the straight path 
her death ceremonies are celebrated, she is expelled, 
and becomes indeed dead as far as her own caste is 
concerned. The Nayar women, who choose their own 
husbands and can divorce them at will, are neverthe- 
less, or perhaps on that account, very well-conducted 
wives, very rarely, indeed practically never, have two 
husbands at the same time, and usually put up with 
the partner they have, if he appears at all a possible 
spouse. The Todas of the Neilgherries, who are a race 
enigma, receive much attention from Mr. Thurston. 
They practically worship their buffaloes, and when one 
of their head men was informed that the King, when 
Prince of Wales, was travelling with a retinue of two 
hundred persons, was by no means impressed, and asked 
‘* But with how many buffaloes does he travel? ”’ 

These seven volumes are full of good things. Mr. 
Thurston is a man of science with a sense of humour, 
and his work will no doubt become a classical book 
of reference, such as it will be difficult indeed for 
subsequent investigators to supersede. 


PAGAN SURVIVALS IN MODERN GREECE. 


“Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion : 
a Study in Survivals.” By John Cuthbert Lawson. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1910. 12s. 

A TRAVELLER passing through a village in Eubcea 

during Holy Week was struck by the emotion 
stirred by the Good Friday services. Noticing on 

Easter Eve the same general gloom and despondency 
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he asked an old woman about it; she answered ‘‘ Of 
course I am anxious; for if Christ does not rise to- 
morrow, we shall have no corn this year”’. The old 
woman’s answer, simple, reverent, and in the primitive 
sense deeply religious though it was, comes to the 
modern mind as a shock; it is the survival of an old 
habit of thought that we have lost, a habit that, if Mr. 
Lawson’s main contention be just, we can only, or at 
least best, recover—not by the study of ancient Greek 
literature, but by converse with the living modern 
Greek peasant. Greek is not a ‘‘ dead” language, 
words and inflexions identical with those of classical 
and even Homeric date are still in use; and in like 
fashion Greek paganism is not dead, many of the 
beliefs and customs of the modern peasant are directly 
inherited from his classical forefathers. 

These survivals are of supreme importance as supply- 
ing an obvious defect in our knowledge. Our know- 
ledge of classical religion comes to us mainly from the 
writings of poets and philosophers. It has passed 
through the filter of the finest Greek minds ; much that 
is scientifically valuable, that is indeed for any 
adequate imaginative reconstruction essential, has 
been strained away—the primitive ‘‘ superstitious ’’ 
elements tend to be expurgated, and with these 
elements is eliminated much of original spring and 
vitality. But it is just these primitive elements that 
live on to-day, unaltered by individual genius, a 
permanent ‘‘ fond’’ beneath waves of successive 
civilisations, untouched even by the impulse of Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, and this makes it all worth while, 
once we are alive to these peculiar survivals in modern 
Greece we go back to ancient literature with new eyes 
and see embedded there ageless fossils whose signifi- 
cance, whose existence even, had hitherto escaped us. 
Our Beeotian peasant woman is the best of instances. 
** No risen Christ, no corn.’’ This pagan faith is less 
classical than Christian. What poet or philosopher 
in classical Greece ever taught of Zeus who died and 
rose again? On the death and resurrection of what 
Olympian god did the coming harvest depend? And 
yet in those ‘‘ mysteries ’’ which preceded and long 
survived the classical Olympian religion it was just 
this death and perennial resurrection, this oneness of 
the god and the various forms of natural life that was 
persistently enacted. Our Beeotian peasant woman 
would have understood, or rather felt, the Rape of Kore 
and the Gardens of Adonis in a fashion beyond our 
realisation. 

Pausanias, when examining the primitive happenings 
of ancient Arcadia, laments with his usual delightful 
simplicity that in his own days ‘‘ men are no more 
changed into gods ’’’. He explains this degeneracy by 
the growing wickedness of man. He does not see that 
the clearly drawn line between man and god is merely 
an intellectual advance, a stage in knowledge, a faculty 
of sharp distinction, of logical classification. To 
the savage there are no clearly defined classes; man 
shifts into beast, plant into animal, human into divine. 
Your aunt of to-day is the black cat of to-morrow ; 
your grandfather buried this morning reappears to- 
night as a snake gliding in the churchyard. All this 
shifting of form and confusion or union of essence 
is dead to us, and was dead to the educated Greek of 
the days of Aschylus; but is alive in the Greek 
peasant of to-day, and subconsciously it lived in the 
imagination of an 4Eschylus to reawake in the dream of 
-Clytemnestra who sees the avenging Orestes in snake 
form. 

Of actual survivals of classical conceptions Mr. Law- 
son gives us many and interesting examples, such as 
Centaurs who live on in the modern bogeys the 
Callicantsari. But far more important than any record 
.of individual survival is the. help this book gives us 
to the realisation of the primitive habit of mind, its 
‘confused, undifferentiated ways of thinking. In- 
‘cidentally—Mr. Lawson himself does not make the 
seonnexion clearly—this leads him to a new and, we 
‘believe, profoundly true interpretation of the central 
rite of the Greek mysteries. The initiated man was 
‘symbolically married to the god. This union, begun on 
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earth by various sacramental rites, was consummated 
after death; hence the hopes held out to the initiated 
of supreme felicity in Hades. This notion, perfectly 
natural, even inevitable to primitive undifferentiated 
thinking, was a stumbling-block to a more developed 
intellectuality with its clear-cut classifications. Pindar 
protests and bids man ‘‘not desire to be a god”’, 
** mortals must be content with things mortal ’’ ; Chris- 
tian fathers see in this most primitive of all mysticisms 
merely acrude sensuality. The peasant of to-day under- 
stands better ; he sings at a funeral the dirge of ‘‘ The 
Wedding in Hades ’’. His is the spirit of the initiated 
Orphic on whose tablet is inscribed ‘‘ Happy and 
blessed one, thou shalt be god instead of mortal ’’. 
This fusion of divine and human which, though it 
haunts our religious symbolism, startles us when under- 
stood or rather felt, simply and literally is only one 
manifestation of the main characteristic of the primitive 
mind which M. Lévy-Bruhl. has aptly called ‘‘ sym- 
biosme ’’. It is a pre-logical mentality, a state charac- 
terised by lack of differentiation, by a tendency to 
synthesis. It lies as a substratum beneath all modern 
mysticism as well as ancient savagery. It needs a new 
terminology because we are only just beginning to 
realise and understand it. Moreover, and this is why 
we emphasise it here, the chance for studying it will 
not be long given us. It tends to disappear before 
civilisation and before every form of education that 
trains us in analytical thought; our very capacity to 
realise such a mental condition is all but atrophied. 
The dead treasures of art and archeology are safely 
hidden beneath the earth, waiting safely for the spade ; 
but these mental facts and states are live things and 
doomed to die daily. Therefore we congratulate Mr. 
Lawson on the timely garnering of a rich harvest, and 
we rejoice that the Craven Fund has made his labours 
possible. 


NOVELS. 


“Canadian Born.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 


Canada is the rage just now, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward must be in the fashion. Always Canada, how- 
ever, palls quite as much as always partridges; and 
the Canadians, who are not deficient in self-esteem— 
being largely Scotch, how should they be ?—are in a fair 
way of being spoiled by our journalists and novelists. 
Mrs. Ward’s descriptions of the scenery on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway are well written and worthy 
of the subject, for the mountains, rivers and lakes in 
the region of the Rockies are the finest sights in the 
world. But we are by no means sure that Mrs. Ward 
understands the character of the Canadians, at least if 
the hero of this book, George Anderson, is to be taken 
as typical. Lady Merton, the heroine, is the widow of 
a young baronet and the daughter of a Cumberland 
or Westmorland squire named Gaddesden, of ancient 
lineage and rather curiously one of the founders or 
original shareholders of the C.P.R. Her brother 
Philip is a delicate, peevish, silly youth, who accom- 
panies his sister on the trip from Montreal to Van- 
couver. George Anderson is the strong colonial, full 
of his country and himself, who shows the lions to the 
English swells. Delaine is in the background as the 
cultivated country gentleman from the same county as 
the Gaddesdens, the half-declared, half-accepted suitor 
of Lady Merton, and more than half inclined to con- 
sider colonials as dreadful people. Lady Merton ‘‘ takes 
the needle ’’ from George Anderson, becomes more 
Canadian than the Canadians, and falls in love with 
Anderson, . Of course, her brother Philip and Delaine 
object to Anderson as a husband for Lady Merton, and 
their .objections. receive adventitious and unexpected 
‘support from Anderson’s father,‘a drunken old thief 
‘turns up in the Rockies and helps to hold up a train, 
igetting killed in the ‘job.° Of ‘course, Lady Merton 
‘marrie$S George Anderson, and fives with him in a farm 
thouse and helps him in his political career. That is 
(Continued on ‘page 566.) 
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the whole story, and we think our readers will agree 
that it is a very thin and threadbare one. We never 
read a novel of Mrs. Humphry Ward in which the 
characters were so sketchily outlined and so uninterest- 
ing. But the book will be popular because it idealises 
the cant of the hour. 


“The Bounty of the Gods: a Study in Points of View.” 
By Lady Helen Forbes. London: Duckworth. 
1910. 6s. 

A pretty English girl married a Spanish diplomat of 
whom she tired, and on his death handed her three boys 
over to her bachelor brothers to educate. So these 
sound Yorkshiremen, a squire, a parson and a general, 
tried to make good Englishmen of their little nephews, 
with poor results. The youngest of the boys drifted 
back to Spain, primarily in order to make love to a 
cousin’s wife, and his awakening to hereditary in- 
fluences is well described. His paternal grandfather, 
a Spanish duke of the old school, is a fine study. In 
the end Francisco Esteban Ximantes (ci-devant Toby 
Falkland of the Blues), having estranged his mother’s 
people by reverting to Romanism and his father’s by 
taking to professional singing, is left with the world of 
the opera-house at his feet and profound disillusion- 
ment in his heart. A man with a magnificent voice, 
forced to sing for his bread while he feels deep con- 
tempt for Bohemians in general and musicians in 
particular, is a hero of fiction of an original kind. 


“A Winter's Comedy.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: 
Laurie. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Sutcliffe carries off to his beloved Yorkshire 
moors a pretty girl who had lived discontented in West 
Kensington, dreaming—in the most literal sense—of 
the scenes and places which awaited her in the north. 
Of course, everybody except the heroine soon knows 
or guesses that she was unwittingly going back to her 
mother’s old home. It is a pleasant slight story, in spite 
of the melodramatic maiden of county family who 
resents the captivation of the jeune premier by a chit 
from West Kensington. Phyllis Dene has a benevolent 
uncle, a Yorkshire farmer, who returned as a millionaire 
from America and bought a large estate near his birth- 
place, unrecognised by his old neighbours. This seems 
improbable; but if the neighbourhood had identified 
Saul Dene they would have remembered the story of the 
parents of Phyllis, and that would not have suited Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s purpose. Since when, by the way, has a 
short upper lip been the hallmark of pedigree in 
England? Our novelist’s confident theory on the point 
seems to be founded on insufficient inquiry. 


“W]e Trader.” By Cecil Ross-Johnson. London: 
Wuckworth. 1909. 6s. 

The teller of this story made friends at Sydney 
with the owner of the ketch ‘‘ Restless ’’, and went 
into partnership with him in a béche-de-mer and 
pearl-fishery venture on the coast of British New 
Guinea. In that outpost of empire the Pax Britannica 
appears to lie chiefly in the Governor’s steam-yacht, 
which cannot be in more than one place at once nor 
in any one place very often; and these two men had 
to do their own fighting and diplomacy and law-giving, 
and did all three extremely well. After a while they 
established a precarious footing ashore amongst sullen 
cannibals, who were only biding their time; the exi- 
gencies of trading brought about periodical absences by 
one or other of the partners in Thursday Island, the 
nearest jumping-off place to civilisation, and the end 
was tragic. We have, of course, met before with the 
*‘vour last cartridge for me’’ compact between two 
white men amongst savages, and if the circumstances 
in which that contract was here fulfilled whilst the sur- 
vivor escaped savour slightly of romance, the details of 
the yarn are all very interesting and the local colour surely 
painted from the life. The book is well worth reading for 
the incidental portraits of the queer human flotsam and 
jetsam that drift about the backwaters of the world, 
and for its grim sidelights upon the burden of the 
pioneer. Though the story is mainly one of adventure, 
there is a white girl in the background at Sydney all 


the time, who does not count for very much until almost 
the last page, but is then not the less effective on that 
account. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Among the new quarterly reviews ‘‘ The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ’’ alone is able to detach itself from a fluctuating politi- 
cal situation. It discusses University reform instead of the 
House of Lords, which the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, the ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’, 
and the ‘“‘ Dublin”’ are obliged to deal with. At a moment 
when the question is whether the hereditary principle should 
any longer be recognised in our parliamentary institutions by 
democracy it is noteworthy that Lord Halifax in the ‘‘ Dublin 
Review ’’ would confirm peers with titles created before the 
union of England and Scotland in their legislative privileges, 
whilst subjecting those with titles of later date to election. 
That strikes one as an amusing attempt to run with the hare 
of heredity and hunt with the hounds of reform. The 
‘‘ Quarterly ”’ is finely critical of Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues in its article ‘‘ Revolution or Reform? ’”’ and whilst 
protesting that we have too much party is pugnaciously 
partisan as ever. It meets Lord Rosebery half-way by sug- 
gesting that Tarifi Reformers should abandon their policy 
for the sake of the Constitution. The ‘‘ Edinburgh”’’, of 
course, would have the Tariff Reformers go back on fiscal re- 
form altogether, but it likes Mr. Lloyd George’s methods of 
taxation as little as it likes Tariff Reform. The ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh ”’ is quite certain that the country will never permit 
the House of Lords to have any real voice in finance matters, 
but the idea of an untrammelled House of Commons moves it 
to irony. ‘‘ The proposal is to substitute for our limited 
monarchy—King, Lords and Commons—an absolute mon- 
archy, accountable, except at its own sweet will, to nobody at 
all. Long live King Commons! The desire of the Opposi- 
tion to improve the constitution of the Second Chamber is, 
says the ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’, the wiser line, ‘‘ and one which com- 
mends itself far more to the traditions of British statesman- 
ship than that which has been adopted by the Ministry ’’. 

A useful summary of and commentary on the Canals Com- 
mission report in the ‘‘ Edinburgh’’ emphasises the differ- 
ences between the British and foreign waterways, economic 
as well as physical. When it is urged that to improve our 
present canal system would benefit only a portion of the 
population, ‘‘ though it is alleged that their increased 
prosperity will in the end benefit all alike ’’, the editor finds 
that theory ‘‘ closely allied to the protectionist arguments ad- 
vanced for the purpose of defending high duties on foreign 
goods ’’. Hence he concludes that canals, main roads, and 
railwgys must all form part of one great scheme, which should 
be thought out as a whole, but might be dealt with piecemeal. 
An admirable article in the same number traces the decline of 
the English peasant. By the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, we are told, the rural labourer had sunk 
socially, morally and economically, his downfall being in 
inverse ratio to the general prosperity of the country. His 
lot is now improving, and will improve more as he renews his 
association with the land asa proprietor. He must be fitted to 
join the ranks of the smaller farmer, and ‘‘ the landlord and 
the farmer must regard the labourer as a partner, and not as 
a dependent hireling’”’ 

The economic advance of Germany is explained in 
much statistical detail in the ‘‘ Quarterly’’ by Mr. Edgar 
Crammond, and ‘‘a vast permanent increase’’ of naval 
expenditure is held to be the only policy open to Great Britain. 
The review thinks that as Germany has attained the position 
of second naval Power with such comparative ease, it is not 
inconceivable that she may be induced to go further. Finan- 
cially Mr. Crammond sees no insuperable obstacle in the way. 
The conclusion of an article on Greece and King George is that 
‘* political Hellas is almost at death’s door, yet not wholly 
bereft of hope of recovery ’’. King George is subject to much 
sharp criticism, but the reviewer does not hold him and 
the dynasty answerable for all the evils that now beset Greece. 
In the future of Greece financial solvency and military effi- 
ciency, it is held, will be the decisive factors. ‘‘ Society and 
Politics in the Nineteenth Century ’’—that is, in the main the 
influence of women on affairs—takes as a peg various memoirs 
recently published, which the reviewer does not find wholly 
satisfactory. In the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge Review ”’ 
‘* Berlin ’’ deals with the question of compulsory service from 
the University point of view. He does not like the idea of 
conscription ; but if it is ever introduced, he says, the impetus 
must come from those standing highest in the social scale: it 
must not be regarded as a means of capturing the wastrel and 
the criminal for national service. ‘‘ It is most necessary that 
no considerations of ‘birth or of money shall enable a man to 
escape this service for the benefit of his country.”’ 


For this Week’s Books see page 568. 
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The World’s greatest scheme of ees strictly on non-political and non-sectarian 
ines. 
Thoughts for Thinkers. 
A Lecture of appeal for Regeneration will be given by 
Mr. E. ALEXANDER, at CAXTON HALL, on FRIDAY, MAY 6, at 3.15 p.m, 
Admission by Ticket only. 
Reserved Seat, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d. 
Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Croker, 42 Hogarth Road, 
Earl's Court, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. 


LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For ey apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 3 
the Branch , 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
| a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


| ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
| NATION, MAY 31, JUNE i and 2. One of £87; five or more of £50; 
| five or more of £30 (421 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of 412 
| awarded to boy who does t in examination. Council Nominations, value 
| 412 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master or Secretary 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MCDERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


| GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


I ( Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


: Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


ONLY CENUINE 
DIARRAGEA D ENTERY Convincin 
and DYS J 
Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION. le. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. ‘ 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


The particular man, buying a new hat, looks 
for the name inside, before he tries it on. 

He knows that the imprint of one or other of 
the few famous English hat makers ensures him 
good style, comfort, and lasting wear. 

Wholesale 
JAMES PLAT & CO 
77, St. Martins Lane, London, W. 


TWEED 


Tevia Tweed, alone amongst cloths, bears @ 
similar warranty in the form of the trade mark 
stamped on the back of every length, the 
Scottih manufacturers guarantee of the 
ie and high quality of Tevia All-Wool 


weed, 


All the best Tailors stock Tevia Tweed, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS. 
Dead Letters. 


oa MAURICE BARING. 4s 6d. ni 
ne of those rare and delightful beaks in which the reader is invited to 
outte rather than to laugh, and to think even when he is most amused."”-——G/ode. 


The Ascending Effort. 

GEORGE BOURNE, Imperial r6mo. 4s. 6d. net. 

n outline can do little to suggest the richness of Mr. Bourne's style and 
acuteness of his analysis.” — 7 ismes. 


Eight Friends of the Great. 
P. COURTNEY. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
e and valuable little aiien “of carefully drawn literary 
"Scotsman. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 

RS A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 

hrewd and interesting criticisms of American social, domestic, and educa- 
life." — Times. 


English Episcopal Palaces. 
Edited by R. S. RAIT. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

** All the essays have been carefully prepared from ates sources, and 
contain many anecdotes illustrating the daily life of bygone Bishops, a number 
of whose portraits are given.” —Manchester Guardian, 


The Professional Au 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. Illustrated, 5s. 
* Altogether charming.”— Daily Mail. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM RBACO With Illustrations and Coloured 
End Papers by C. E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“For beauty of thought and language it is hard to find anything to equal 
‘In the Border Country’ by Josephine Daskam Bacon.”—Zvening Standard. 


Nightshade. 
y PAUL GWYNNE. 6s. 
- A tour de force of \urid imagination tempered by the true romance which 
envelops Pablo, his music, and his love.”— 7 imes. 


Old Harbor. 
A Novel. By W. J. HOPKINS. 
“*Old Harbor’ is a delightful American version to ‘ Cranford.’ ” 


Daily Telegraph. 
Warriors of Old Ja 

By YEI THEODORA OZAKI, Illustrated from Japanese Prints. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

‘*A warm welcome should be accorded . the new volume of stories by 
Madame Ozaki, Author of ‘The Japanese Fi Book.’ Worthy in every 
respect of its fascinating precursor is the tastefully-produced volume.” 

__ Westminster Gazette. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W. c. 


What have been the chief changes in the English- 
written novel within recent years; and have those 
changes been for its good in human interest 
and literary quality? The MAY BOOK 
MONTHLY, ready on Monday, contains a 
very interesting symposium on this subject, by 
leading English authors and critics. 
Publishers: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO,, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


- SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 


By COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 
Third and tast Volume ... - 15s. net. 


“ From first to last, the book will repay study by e Tamas cares to under- 
$tand how wars can be made—and avoided.” Times on Vol. = 
* For soldiers the volume is full of instruction.” alee on n Vol. IL. 


CONSTABLE, 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 


PRICE 3/- NET; POST FREE, 2/13. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


THE WEST STRAND. PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lr, 
Street;-Cevent- Garden,-W.C,..... 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCH ZOLOGY 


The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges (E. Alfred Jones). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 4/. 4s. net. 

Durer (Herbert E. A. Furst); Lawrence (8. L. Bensusan). Jack. 
ls. 6d. net each. 

Titian (Charles Rickette). Methuen. 15s. net. 


BroGRAPHY 

The Letters of John Stuart Mill (Hugh S. R. Elliot. 2 vols.). 
Longmans. 21s, net. 

The Life and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill (Lewis 
Melville). Heinemann. 15s. net. 

The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu (H. Noel Williams). Methuen. 
15s. net. 

FIcTIon 

The Illustrious Prince (Phillips Oppenheim). 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Madcap Jane; or, Youth (C. A. Dawson Scott). Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 

Maradick at Forty (Hugh Walpole) ; Red Tape (Austin Philips). 
Smith, Elder. 6s. each. 

The Luck of the Black Cat (Elizabeth Banks). Allen. 53. 

The Master-Girl (Ashton Hilliérs). Methuen. 6s. 

Hypocrites and Sinners (Violet Tweedale); Richard Beverley 
(Francis Bancroft); To Justify the Means (A Peer); Three 
Judges (H. Maxwell); Sweet Water and Bitter (Bessie 
Dill). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 


History 
A Land of Romance : The Border, its History and Legend (Jean 
Lang). Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 

Personal and Party Government (D. A. Winstanley). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 4s. 6d. . 
Venice in the “eo Century (Philippe Monnier). Chatto 

and Windus. 6d. net. 
Records of the Ola Chariton Hunt (The Earl of March). Elkin 
Mathews. 12s. 6d. net. 


Naturat History 


Indian Birds (Douglas Dewar). Lane. 6s. net. 
Fossil Plants (A. C. Seward. Vol. II.). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 15s. net. 


Hodder and 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Beauchamp’s Career, Vols. I. and II. (George Meredith). Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net each. 
William Shakespeare (Sidney Lee. Vols. I. to IV.). 
Publishing Co. 6s. 6d. net each. 
People’s Banks (Henry W. Wolff). King. 6s. net. 
Charles Dickens (Edwin Pugh). Palmer. 2s. 6d. net. 


Science 
Science from an Easy Chair (Sir Ray Lankester). Methuen. 6s. 
Ancient Plants (Marie C. Stopes), 4s. 6d. net; Casual Geology 
(E. H. L. Schwarz), 7s. 6d. net. Blackie. 


Caxton 


THEOLOGY 
The Following of Christ (John Tauler). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Miracle and Science (Francis J. Lamb). Higham. 4s. 6d. net. 
Existence after Death (Jasper B. Hunt). Allenson. 5s. net. 
The Atonement (Melville Scott). Allen. 5s. net. 
Christologies Ancient and Modern (William Sanday). Oxford : 
At the Ciarendon Prees. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Tramps in Dark Mongolia (John Hedley). Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 
The Wye (A. G. Bradley). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
On and Off Duty in Annam (Gabrielle M. Vassal). Heinemann. 
10s. net. 

Sport and Life in Further Himalaya (Major R. L. Kennion). 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 
From the Thames to the Seine (Charles Pears). Chatto and 

Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 


“VERSE 
Lawn Tennis for Ladies (Mrs. Lambert Chambers). Methuen. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Skies Italian (Ruth Shepard Phelps). Methuen. 5s. net. 
Chastelard (A. G. Swinburne). Paris : Bernard Grasset. 3fr. 50c. 
Don : A Comedy in Three Acts (Rudolf Besier) ; The Earth (James 
Bernard Fagan). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, West Africa (Elphinstone 
Dayrell). Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 

French Men, Women, and Books (Mies Betham-Edwards), Chap- 
man and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Handbook as an Educational Medium, and Other Essays (P. B. 
Ballard). Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Norwegian and other Fish-Tales (Bradnock Hall). Smith, Elder. 
5s. net. 

Stories of the Operas and the Singers. Long. 1s. 


Reviews AND Macazitnes.—The Quarterly Review, 6s.; The 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, 2s. 6d.; The: Cornhill.Maga- 
zine, ls.; Harper’s, The Art Journal, 36. 6d.;,.The 
Church Quarterly Revi iew, ” ; The se Home, 6d. 3 The 
Englishwoman,. ; 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
Administrative Problems of British 


| - India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM 
K.C.I.E. 8vo. 10s, net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A MODERN 
CHRONICLE 


Author of ‘ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated. 
PUNCH.—*“ An unusually clever book.” 


THE 
UNDESIRABLE marion 
GOVERNESS CRAWForD 


Illustrated. A story of English country life. 


OVER SEA BY AIR-SHIP 


Surprising Progress of 
German Plans for a 
Transatlantic Service. 


By T. R. MacMEcHEN and Cart DIENSTBACH. 
Fully Illustrated. 


One of 22 entertaining Articles 
and Stories in the MAY 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. price 1s. 4a. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


MAY. 
THE POLITICAL, SITUATION: 


(1) THE CONSTITUTIONAL “‘SHAM FIGHT.” By the Right Hon. 
the Eart or Dunraven, K 


(2) ‘*ON THE BRINK OF AN ABYSS.” By Proressor A. V. Dicey. 
(3) THE POSSIBILITIES OF COMPROMISE, By Harotp Cox. 


(4) THE CONSTITUTIONAL “CRISIS.” By the Right Hon. Lorp 
‘ RIBBLESDALE. 
OUR MASTERS. By W. S. Litty. 
THE SUBMERGED HALF IN INDIA. By Saint Nina Sincu. 
AN NATIONAL ARMY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Atsacer 


Pot 
= TRIAL, > WILLIAM BLAKE FOR HIGH TREASON. By 
ERBER 
ENGLAND. AND Gi GERMANY: How Nor To Make THE Crisis. By Dr. 
HOMAS HopG 
— OF JAPAN, II. By Joserx H. Loncrorp (formerly H.M. Consul, 


gasaki 

COMPULSORY AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT: a Swiss 
Scueme. By Epirn Ser 

SHAKESPEARE IN. WARWICKSHIRE. By Rose G. Kincsiey. 

HUNTING H. A. BryDEN 

RT TO SOCIAI REFORM: Rusxin’s “ Nature or Goruic.’ 
By Witutam Scott Durrant. 

THE INSUFFICIENCY OF STATISTICS. By A. L. Bowtey. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF OME TAX ACCORDING TO THE 
SCHEME OF PITT: a L. G. Cu10ozza Money. 


Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Sevare. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1910. 
THE KING WITHOUT PEER. By Wittiam Warson. 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Review or Events. 


WHY RUSSIA WENT TO WAR WITH JAPAN. I. The Story of the Yalu 
Concession. 


ROOSEVELT. By Arcuisatp R. Corgunoun, M.I.C.E., 


IRELAND BETWEEN THE PARTIES. By Potrricvs. 

ENGLAND'S PERIL: Invasion or Starvation. II. By Hurp. 
CELT AND SAXON. Cuarters XIII. By Georce 
THE BANKRUPTCY OF LIBERALISM. By Svypney Brooks. 
SHALL WOMEN WORK?. By Etizasetu Rosins, 

JULES CLARETIE. By Freveric Lawton. 

THE.AMERICAN CHEAP MAGAZINE, By Arcuer. 
SWORD AND PEN. By T. H. §. Escorr. 

IMPERIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. By P. A. Vaie. 

ALFRED DE VIGNY AND MARIE DORVAL. Francis Grissie, 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. By E. H. D. Sewett. 

YOUTH IN CRICKET. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Fully Illustrated. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 


By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

*,* Annam is one of the least-known countries of French Indo- 
China. It is seldom visited by English travellers, and attracts few 
strangers beyond the French officials on service. Mrs. Vassal has, 
therefore, trodden unfamiliar paths, and her account of the country 
in which she lived for four years will appeal to all readers. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES in the 
AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 
With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author, 
I vol. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 
**It will afford the keenest delight to anyone, old or young, 
who loves animals and animal study.”—TIMES. 


A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


ORPHEUS. 


By Dre. SALOMON REINACH, 
Author of ‘* Apollo.” 1 vol. 8. 6d. net. 
**A masterpiece, and a book destined to exert a great popular 
influence among laymen. We doubt whether it would be possible 
to find elsewhere a summary so convenient and so careful of 
the latest researches of scholarship. *—NATION. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FIONA MACLEOD cwitiam snarp.) 


7 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


Il. THE SIN EATER. THE WASHER OF THE 
FORD. 

III. UNDER THE DARK STAR. THE DOMINION 
OF DREAMS. 


A UNIQUE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP. 


By ALEXANDER IRVINE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
** A really wonderful record of a man’s fight against adverse 
circumstances, a record more deeply interesting than any 
ordinary work of fiction. Mr. Irvine's frank and informal auto- 
biography should be widely read.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Complete authorized Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. net per volume. List on application. 


“In Bjérnson passes away the greatest of Norway's lyric 
poets, whose patriotic songs every Norwegian knows by heart: 
the truest delineator of his Northern folk, the creator of a saga of 
its peasantry, who might almost be deseribed in the language 
which Renan applied to Turguenieff, ‘ the incarnation of a whole 
people.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 


THE DEYVOURERS. 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES. 


THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. 
By VIOLET HUNT. [Vert week. 


FORBIDDEN GROUND. 
By GILBERT WATSON. 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 
By DUNCAN SCHWANN. 
Illustrated in Colour by Otive SNngLL. (Next week. 


DEVIOUS WAYS. 
By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of Petet Homunculus.” [2ad. Jf. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. [2nd. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLER® AND SOME LIBRARIES. 
London ; bind HEINEMANN. 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS 


AUSTIN, JOHN. 


LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE, Edited by 


Rosert CAMPBELL. 2 vols. 16s. each. 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. Compiled by Rosert Camp- 
BELL. 128. 

ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
By Gorpvon CAMPBELL. 6s. 

THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. With 
Critical Notes and Excursus by Professor 
W. Jeruro Brown, tos. 6d net. 


BENSON, A. C. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. = «s. net; also 1s. net. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. ss. net; also 1s. net. 


BISHOP, Mrs. (Isabella L. Bird). 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO; or, Six Months 
among the Sandwich Islands, Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. net. 

KOREA AND HER N&IGHBOURS, Illustrated. 
5s. net. 

A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. ; also 1s. net. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE YANG-TSE VALLEY 
Illustrated, 21s, net. 


LIFE OF MRS. BISHOP. 


StopparT. 6s. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
Illustrated 6s. ; 2s. €d. net; 2s. net; rs. net, 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 
ROMANY RYE, 
WILD WALES. 
ROMANO LAVO LIL. 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 


Illustrated 


By Miss Anna M. 


AND BEYOND. | 


DARWIN, CHARLES — continued. 


EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS. 
LIFE OF CHARLES DARWIN. By his Son. 
VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


2 vols., 5s. net. 


CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. <s. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS. 7s. 64. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 
HISTORY OF INDIA—the Hindu and Mahome- 
tan Peri 15s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


1,700 Illustrations, 6 vols. medium 8vo. 
Ancient and Medieval. 2 vols. €3s. 
Modern. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Indian and Eastern. New Edition by Dr. 

Jas. BurGess and R. PHENE Spiers. 2 vols. 


(Nearly Ready. 
FLETCHER, C. R. L. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
4 vols. With Maps, demy 8vo. ss. each vol. 
Vol. I.—Earliest Times to the End of the 
Middle Ages. 
II.—From Henry VII. to the Restora- 
tion 


Vol. 


Vol. III.—Restoration to the Beginning of | 


the Great War. 
Vol. 1V.—The Great European War. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 


*DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by Mitman, 
Guizot, and Sir Wm. Smitu. Maps, 8 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. Revised Edition in 2 Parts, 
5s. each. 


| GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 


New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished Addi- 


tions. Portraits and Illustrations. 13 vols. 
6s. each. 
Poetry. 7 vols. Edited by Ernest H. | 
COLERIDGE. 
Letters. 6 vols. by Rowzanp E. 
Protuero, M.V.O 
DON JUAN. Complete in 1 vol. With 4 Photo- 


gravures, 63. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
Copyright Text 
Portrait. 6s, net. 


The only Complete and 
in 1 vol. 


Photogravure | 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS, By Txomas | 


Moore. Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. By Ricuarp 


Epccumpe. tos. 6d. net. 


CRABBE, GEORGE. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, 1754-1832. 
Edited by his Son. Full leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
cloth, 6s. net. 

CRIPPS, WILFRED. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With 123 Illustrations 
and 2,6co Facsimile Plate Marks. 21s. net. 
*,* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks, 
separately, ss. 


| 
THE PLATE COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. Arranged 


from the above work by Percy Macgvorp. 
Numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


CROWE & CAVALCASELLE, G. B. 
HISTORY OF PAINTING 


Florence, and Siena, from the end to the 16th 
Century. A New Edition, with Editorial Notes 
by Lancton DovcG.as, with upwards of 2co 
Illustrations. 6 vols., £1 1s. net each, 
Already published: 
Vol. I.—Early Christian Art. 
Vol. IIl.—Glotto and the Glottesques. 
Vol. I11.—Umbria, Florence, and Siena. 
DARWIN, CHARLES. 
Uniform Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN. 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD. 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING 
PLANTS. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 
FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS, 


in Italy, Umbria, | 


| 


*WORKS OF. Edited, with Notes, by Petrr 
CUNNINGHAM. 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


 GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 
THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 vols. 14s. net each. 


With over | 


Vol. I.—The Beginnings. Translated by | 
Laurie Macnus, M.A, 
Vol. Il1.—Soerates and the Socratics. | 


Plato. 

Berry, M.A. 
Vol. I1I.—Plato. 

M.A 


GORE, CHARLES, (Bishop of Bir- 

mingham). 
Uniform Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. net each. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Also 1s. net 
and 6d. net. 

EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 2 vols. 

THE BODY OF CHRIST. 

THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 

DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE INCARNATION. 

NEW THEOLOGY AND THE OLD RELIGION. 


5S. net. 
ORDERS AND UNITY. 3s. 61. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 
Epitep sy Bisnor Gore. 


LUX MUNDI. as. 6d. net. 


GREGORY, Lady: 
CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. 6s, net. 
GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 6s. net. 
POETS AND DREAMERS. 6s. 
BOOK OF SAINTS AND WONDERS. 


GROTE, GEORGE. 
*HISTORY OF GREECE, Illustrated, to vols. 
5s. each. (Volumes sold separately.) 
HALLAM, HENRY. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 30s. Cabinet Edition, 
3 vols. 12s. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. 12s. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, Library 
_— 3 vols. 36s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 
16s 


HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA, | — AND CEYLON. 


2s. 6d. 


5s. net. 


Maps and 


nes and Plans, 20s, 


Translated by G. G. | 


Translated by G. G. BERRY, | 


gULIAN, Rev. JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Second 
Edition, with New Supplement. rs. net. 
KUGLER’S PAINTING. 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS, Illustrated, 2 vols, 
30s. 
THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH. 
Illustrated, 2 vols. 24s. 
LIVINGSTONE, DAVID. 
SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1858-64. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
LAST JOURNALS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Illustrated, 2 vols. 15s. 
LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
6s. ; 2s. 6d. net and 1s. net. 
MAINE, Sir HENRY S. 
ANCIENT LAW. With Introductiqgn and Notes 
by Sir Freperick Po.tock, Bart. 5s. net. 


ANCIENT LAW. 2s. 6d. net. Notes. Separate, 
2s. 6d. net. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 5. 

EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 
EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. gs. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 2s. 6d. net. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, 7s. 6d. 


MARCO POLO. 
THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the Vene- 
tian. Sir Henry Yule’s Translation, Revised by 
Prof. Henrt Corprer, Illustrated, 2 volse 
43 35. net. 


MEDICI. 
THE MEDIC]. By Colonel G. F. Younc, C.B, 
Illustrated, 2 vols. 36s. net. 


MILMAN, Dean. 
*EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 4s. each. 
*LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 4s. each. 


MOBERLY, Canon R. C. 
Uniform Cheaper Edition, 6s. net each. 
ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. 
CHRIST OUR LIFE. 
MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. 
PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. 


Illustrated, 


SORROW, SIN, AND BEAUTY. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 
HISTORY OF VENICE. 3 parts (2 vols. each) 
21s. net each part. 
Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Part IIL—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Part IIIL.—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 

*HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
4 vols., 6s. each. Also Library Edition, 4 vols. 
10s, 6d. net each. 

*JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
12s. Also Library Edition, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net 
each. 


*RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Illustrated. 


Library Edition. 3 vols. ros. 6d. net each. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. Witttam C. Piercy, M.A 
With Coloured Maps and 365 Illustrations, 21s. $ 
also half-morocco, 25s. 


MUSICAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 

ART OF THE SINGER. By W. J. Henpersom 

CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By A. Mess. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H. E 
KREHBIEL, 

HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. 
DERSON. 

MUSIC: How it came to be what it is. By 
HANNAH SMITH, 

THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. By W. F. 


ApTHORP. 
ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, By 
W. J. Henperson. 


By W. J. Hen- 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW IT IS WON 
By Henry J. Finck. 7s. 6d. net. 


Volumes marked * may be had on ony terms. Application should be made to your Bookseller, _— whom all hr ticulars may be obtained 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS —continuea. 


POPE, ALEXANDER, 

*LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and 
Notes by J. W. Croker, Rev. W. Etwin, and 
W. J. Courruorg. 1o vols, 10s. 6d. each, 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHINA AND RELIGION. By E. H. Parxer. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.-GENERAI. SIR 
HARRY SMITH, 1787-1819. Edited by 
G. C. Moore SmitH, 
BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. By R. Boswort# 
ACOTSWOLD VILLAGE. By J. Arruur Gress. 
DOG BREAKING, By General W. N. Hurcuin- 
SON. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “FOX” IN SEARCH 
OF FRANKLIN. By the late Admiral Sir 
F. L. McCurntock, R.N. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, By the Rev. 
G. R. 

LIFE OF ROBERT, FIRST LORD CLIVE, By 
The Rev. G. R. 

WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE HIGHLANDS, By Cuartes Sr. Jonn. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. 
By A. Basit Lussock. 

FIELD PATHS AND GREEN LANES IN 

» SURREY AND SUSSEX. By Lovis J. 
JENNINGS. 

LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES, By the 
late MARQuEssS OF DUFFERIN. 

THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By R. Gorvon Cumminc. 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN. By Joun 
MACGREGOR. 

ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE 
PENINSULA, By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wittiam 
Napier. 

THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 
DRINKWATER. 

LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and 
Administrator. By Capt. L. J. Trorrer. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By.W. Boyp Carpenter. 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES 
:Illustrated. 6s. net each. 

BOOK OF WHALES, By F. E. Bepparp, 

CLIMATE. By Roserr pe Courcy Warp. 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN 
AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Professor J. Logs. 

EARTHQUAKES, By C. E. Dutton. 

EARTH SCULPTURE. By Professor Gerke. 

GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE, By Sr. Georce 
Mivarrt. 

HYGIENE OF NERVES AND MIND IN 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. By A. Foret. 

INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By Georcs S. 
STERNBERG. 

INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By 
FREDERICK Soppy. 

PROBLEM OF AGE, GROWTH, AND DEATH. 
By Cuartes S. Minor. 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Professor I. C. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. By Cuaries Lane Poor. 

STARS. By Professor Simon NEWcoms. 

STUDY OF MAN. By Professor A. C. Happon. 

VOLCANOES. By Professor Bonney. 

gs. net. 
HEREDITY. By J. Artuur Tuomson. 


ROBERTSON, Canon. 


*HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
& vols. 6s. each. (Sold separately.) 


SMITH, Sir WM. 


*DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With Illustra- 

tions, 3 vols. £4 4s. 
SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

2s. 6d. net. 

*DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Illustrated, 2 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 

“DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. 
4 vols, medium 8vo. £6 16s. 6d. 

| DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. With 00 IIlustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 


By Joun 


SMITH, Sir WM.— Continued. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, With over 1,100 
Illustrations. 1s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIO- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Illustrated 
by 564 Engravings on Wood. In 3 vols. £4 4s. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY, With 
over 800 Woodcuts. 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIO- 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, & GEOGRAPHY. 
With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. 

SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
7s. 6d. 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. 16s. 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
7s. 6d. 


SMILES, SAMUEL. 

Uniform Edition. 3s. 6d. each. 
SELF-HELP. 2s. 6d. net; 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 2s. net. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 

LIFE AND LABOUR. 

MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 

SCOTCH NATURALIST, THOS. EDWARD. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. The Artistic Potter, 

JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. 

JASMIN. Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 

THE HUGUENOTS, 

*LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 3s. 6d. each. 
Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddelton, Perry. 

Early Engineers. 

Smeaton and Rennie. Harbours, Lighthouses, 
and Bridges. 

Metcalfe and Telford : History of Roads. 

Boulton and Watt: The Steam Engine. 

George and Robert Stephenson: The 
Locomotive. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES, 


2 Photogravure Portraits, 15s. net. 


STANLEY, late Dean. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. With Maps, ss. net. 
Also 1s. net. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Illustrated, 
1S. net. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Illus- 
trated, 3 vols. 2s. 6d. net each, 

HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. With 
Map, 2s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
7s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 
Illustrated, 6s. ; also 2s. 6d. net. 

_ HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. Illustrated, 15s. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 2s. 6d, net. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 6s. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
ARNOLD, 2 vols. 12s. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 
2s. 6d. net, 


TACITUS. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. An English 
Translation, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Maps. By Professor G. C. Ramsay. 15s. net 
each 


Vol. I. Books I.-VI, Vol. II. Books XI.-XVI, 
WALTERS, HENRY B. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. Based 
on Samuel Birch’s famous work. ,Numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. 


YULE, Colonel Sir Henry, and 
BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases. 
Thoroughly revised by CRookeE, 
28s. net. 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms. Application should be made to 
your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. 
An important work which throws fresh and 
most interesting light on the Social and Poli- 
tical activities of 200 years ago. 


AN 18th CENTURY 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Being the Letters of the elder Pitt, the 
Lytteltons and the Grenvilles, Deane Swift, 
and others. Edited by LiL1an DICKINS 
and Mary STANTON. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
Vols. III. and IV.: 1823-1834. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
LONG LIFE. 


By Lorp BROUGHTON (John Cam Hob- 
house). Edited by his Daughter, Lapy 
DoRCHESTER. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
24s. net. 


In consequence of the Yow interest aroused by the 
two Volumes of Lord Broughton’s Memoirs which 
appeared last summer, Lady Dorchester has consented 
to publish a further instalment of her Father’s Remi- 
niscences, brin ing them down to 1824. 

These two fresh volumes will include an account of 
the last days of Lord Byron and of the transfer of his 

y from Missolonghi to London and of the funeral. 
They will also contain a history of the political move- 
ments which led up to the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act and the Reform Bill, and record many 
incidents and anecdotes of George 1V., William IV., 
the Duke of Wellington, Canning, Peel, Sir James 
Graham, Lord and Lady Holland, and others of the 
leading people of the day. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


A Concise History of its Causes, Progress, 
and Results. By JOHN FormMBy. With 
numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


A NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 


By CAPTAIN GRIFFITHS. Edited by 
CaPTaIn H. J. YONGE. Illustrations, 
Qs. net. 


“Graphic even to an outing degree, and he proves 
himself to have an eye for a fine scene, a heroic act, 
or a humorous incident. . . . Such a volume as the 

resent is an invaluable document, not merely for 
tee of the Mutiny, but for all students of the 
history of the relations between European and non- 
European races.”—Daily News. 

“Tt is a gallant and heroic story well and vigor- 
ously told. The renown of the troops, says the 
author, soon faded into oblivion. That was so, but 
the glory of the conduct of soldiers and civilians alike 
is now revived, and adds lustre to our annals.” 

Army and Navy Gazette. 


New Novel by BERNARD CAPES. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


2s. 6d. net. 
(Ready next week. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 423. APRIL, 1910. 6s. 


x. Society AND Po.itics IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
2. A CASTLE IN THE ARABIAN Desert. By Miss 
Gertrupe LowTuHiANn Bett. 
Earty Porrry. By Prorgssor W. 
Lewis Jongs. 
Tue Art or Henry James. 
FULLERTON. 
Sociatism—I. Its MEANING AND ORIGIN. 
Tue New AsTRONoMY. 
. INDIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Proressor STANLEY LANE-Poo eg, Litt.D. 
. THe Economic Position oF GERMANY. By 
Epcar CRAMMOND. 
. GREECE AND Kinc GEeorce. 
1o, THE REFERENDUM AND ITs Critics. By Pro# 
FESSOR Dicey. 
11. ANCIENT AND Mopern Sroicism, 
12, REVOLUTION OR REFORM, 


By Morton 


2 yor 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W." 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION® OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND’ 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
* will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1910, at 1 o'clock precisely, A 
magnificent collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL 
CUMENTS, the Property of a Gentleman, including Holograph and signed 
Letters of the Tudor and Stuut sover-igns, &c. C porary Doc of 
great historical importance relating to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and the Civil War ; very fine and extensive Collections of 
Letters, in Bound Volumes. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF MONTAGU J. GUEST, ESQ. (DECEASED). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 5. and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, THE LIBRARY of Montagu J. Guest, Esq. (deceased), late of As The 
Albany, Piccadilly, W., and 14 Brunswick Square, Brighton (sold by order of the 
Executors) ; Books, the property of W. 1. Hay, Esq. ; and other Proverties, com- 
prising Americana ; Books on Angling, Yachting, and other Sports ; Freemasonry ; 
irst Editions of Modern English Authors; Pottery; Family History and 
Genealogy ; Publications of Learned Societies ; Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs 
and other Fine Art Publications; Early Play Bills ; Science ; Extra Illustrated 
Books ; Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, 26 vols. ; Curtis, British Entomol gy ; 
Sowerby, English Botany; Hutchins, History of Dorset; a Fine Collection of 
Tradesmen's Cards: Works of Augustus J. C. Hare, 30 vols ; Cokayne’s Complete 
Peerage ; Annals of Sporting, 13 vols. ; Pyae’s Royal Residences ; &c. . 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, 
ESQ., AND THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE ALDERMAN JOSEPH 
THOMPSON, OF WILMSLOW, CHESHIRE, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 9 1910, and three following days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of the late 
Francis Marion Crawford, Esq., removed from Villa Crawford. Sant Agn-ll> di 
Sorrento, Naples (sold by Order of the Executors), and the LIBRARY of Alder- 
man Joseph Thompson, J.P., LL D. (deceased), of Riversdale, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire, late Treasurer of the University of Glasgow (sold by Order of the Exe- 
cutors), comprising valuihle Historical Works; Natural Historv; Archzology ; 
Americana; Voyages and Travels; Poetry; Theological Works; Biography ; 
Costume ; Fine Art; Works illustrated by Bewick ; Civil War Tracts ; Heraldry ; 
Sporting Books ; Chetham S s¢ietv Publications ; the Writings of Standard Authors ; 
Rhode Island Charter, #744; Elliot, Monograph of the Phasianidae; Gould's 
Ornithological Works, a complete Set : Lord Lilford’s Birds of the British Islands, 
an Original Subscriber's Cooy ; Milroa’s Areopag t'ca, First Edition ; etc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Mesers. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE Rt., Hon. CECIL JOHN RHODES.. 
A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 
By Sir THOMAS FULLER, K C.M.G. 
Member of the Legislative Assembly for the City of Cape Town, and subsequently> 
’ Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope. 
With Rembrandt-gravure Frontispiece, and 12 other Illustrations. 8vo: 6s. net. 
(/uland postage 44.) (On Tuesday next, 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
By HUGH S. R. ELLIOT. 
With a note on Mill's Private life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
(/nland postage 6d.) 

“No book published during the last decade, unless it be the ‘ Autobiography of 
Herbert Spencer,’ brings back so vividly the dry light (if one may call it so) of 
intellectual England in the middle of the last century as does this collection 
of letters written to his friends and acquaintances by that paragon of certitude and 
lucidity, Johu Stuart Mill.”—Aforning Post. 


THE IRISH R.M. SERIES. 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. are issuing a new 
and cheaper Edition of these famous stories 
by Miss Somerville and Miss Martin Ross. 
Price 3s. 6d. each volume. 

The first Volume is SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M., a volume of which Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn said in the “Cornhill Maga- 
zine” that it was one that no “decorous 
person can read with comfort in a railway 
carriage.” 

The other volumes will appear at frequent 
intervals. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE W. C. YALE 
JONES PARRY, ESQ. 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF MADRYN CASTLE, NEAR. 
PWLLHELI, CARNARVON. 
THE FIRST DAY'S SALE (WEDNESDAY, June 29th) will include : — 
ANCIENT WELSH MSS., Giralius Cambrensis, Mabinogion, and other Early 
Welsh Romances, the Hengwrt MSS., George Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac, 
coloured plates, 1835-53, Oil Paintings, Drawings and Engtavings, including 
a portrait of King, by. Holbein, a life-size three-quarter length 
rtrait of Queen Elizabeth by ae. portrait of Mrs. Jones Parry by John 
oppner, R.A., portrait study of a Boy and Girl bv Van Dyck, a contemporary 
enamel portrait of Charles I. in jewelled filigree frame, a pair of paintings of 
Children in landscapes by Wheatley, works of the French, Italian, and Spanish 
Schools, a Collection of Seventeenth Century portraits, a contemporary portrait 
of Princess Elizabeth at th: age of five years, dated 1538. Porcelain and 
ornaniental items, including some fine old Chinese dishes, vases, &c., a few 
svecimens of early Worcester, Dresden, Coalport, and French china, an 
Elizabethan coverlet, and an embroiderei ditto, formerly the property of 
Queen Anne, armour, swords, weapons, &c. 


THE SECOND DAY'S SALE (THURSDAY, June 32th), will include :— 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH, Portuguese, Dutch, and other silver, comprising a 
unique set of ro silver-gilt cleft top spoons, all bearing the mark of the year 
1693, old chased rose-water bowls, a parcel gilt casket (Netherlands, circ. 
1700), a 16th Century Pax, a 6th Century Celtic bronze bell, a pierced onen- 
work sugar basket, -gian and other cream ewers, salvérs, mgs, decanter 
stands, old two-prong forks and knives with Bow china handles, an antiqne 
Spanish carved wood figure of the Madonna and two figures of Shepherds, a 
full-size mahogany billiard table, a life-size statuary marble group, St. Madryn 
with the Infant St. Ceidio, and an 18th Century tall hall clock surmounted by 
mechanical figures, old oak settees elaborately carved, Antique Chinese tall 
lacquer screen (formerly in the possession of Elihu Yale, founder of the Yale 
University), six William and Mary marqueterie chairs, a similar table, and a 
marqueterie chest of three long drawers, a Chippendale side table, a French 
Bouile and tortoiseshell cabinet, a 17th Century carved oak side table, two sets 
of Stuart high back chairs, a 17th Century Welsh oak Court cupboard, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Chippendale, and Hepplewhite cabinets, bookcases, 
chests, bureaux, mirrors, chairs, settees, long case, bracket and mantel clocks, 
a Grinling Gibbons carved peir-wood mirror, four-post bedsteads. serpentine, 
chests of drawers, Sheraton toilet mirrors and wardrobes, carpets, curtains, china, 
glass plated ware, a four-wheel dog cart, a spring luggage cart, pheasant coops, 
nesting boxes and miscellanea. 


Which will be SOLD by AUCTION, as above, by Messrs. 


K NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, in conjunction with 
WILLIAM DEW & SON, at t1 a.m. precisely each day. On view Monday 
and Tuesday prior, from rato 5 o'clock. Catalogues, 1s. each, may be obtained of 
Messrs, Tyrrell, Lewis. Lewis, & Broadbent, Solicitors; 1, 2 and 3 Albany 
Cou , Piccadilly, W. ; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Wm. Dew & Son, Bangor, 
Llandudno and Pwllheli; and Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, who will issue 
cards for private view on Saturday, June 2sth (on eggltentionh at their offices, 
9 Conduit Streeet, W., and 22 Hanover Square, W. 
* Norz.—_THE ANCIENT CASTLE OF MADRYN and the LANDS of 
2,523 acres will Sold by Auction on Tuesday, June 28th. See 
separate Particu 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s 
Half Year eee oe 14 I eee oe 15 2 
Cheques and M Orders should he crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, REVIEW Offices, King Street, Covent 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
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GATHORNE-HARDY, 
FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK. 
A MEMOIR. 

Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
(/nland Postage 6d.) 
“ We take leave of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy with congratulations on his able produc-» 
tion of a work which no historian of the Victorian era ought to —, ¢ 
thenaum. 


The History of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
from 1870 to 1890. By FRANK HUGH O'DONNELL 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. (/nland Postage 6d.) 

“ Mr. O’ Donnell has given us a book of singular interest. Every statement in 
it will probably be challenged, but the impression it leaves on the reader is that it is 
the work of a p: fectly honest man.” —Spectator. 


VOLUME FOR 1910 NOW READY. 
The Annual Charities Register and Digest: 


being a classified Register of Charities in or available for the 

Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting 

the Legal, Voluntary, and ‘other means for the Prevention and 

Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the Conditions of the 
Poor. 

With an Elaborate Index, and an Introduction, ‘‘ How to Help Cases of Distress.” 

By C. S. LOCH. 8vo. 5s. net. (/nland Postage sd.) 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
Theories of Knowledge: Absolutism, Prag- 


matism, Realism. py LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A, 
(Lond.) of St. Beuno’s College. Crown 8vo. gs. 
The purpose of this book is to compare and contrast the theories of Absolutism 
and Pragmatism, and to exhibit Scholastic Realism as the ‘‘via media” which 
holds and fuses into a harmonious system what is valid in both those extremes. 


Back to the Land: a Medley. 
By C*. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d.net. (/nland Postage 4d.) 
%,* Adventures in search of a country estate, with reflections and anecdotes 
pertinent thereunto. [On Tuesday next. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 

ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookmENn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone ; CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAYFAiR 3601. 
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RAND MINES 


LIMITED. 


TABULATED 


| GELDENHUIS 
| Rose Derr | 
} Limrrep.’ Dass, 


| 


= — = 


| 


Dursan 


FERREIRA Crown 
Mines, | Deep, RoopEroort 
| LimitEp. Lemirep. Deep, Lrp. 


FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING 31st March, ‘10 31st March, ‘10 


Mine. | 
Deve_opment Work— 


gist Jan., ‘10 gist March, "10 31st March, ‘ro 


31st Mar-h, ‘to 


| 


No. of feet driven, sunk and 
risen, exclusive of 3,085 45397 | 
Estimated Tonnage of Ore ¢ 
exposed by drives, &c. .. “112,719 224 433 | 
| 
onnage St uding | | 
_— Ore from development faces 174,721 | 229,630 
ng. 
No. of Stamps in operation 300 420 
Ore milled (tons) .. 159,200 182,110 | 
Duty per vem ™ hours } 
(tons) 6°959 5°927 
Cyaniding. 
Total Tons treated .. e 159,295 179,534 } 
Gold Production. 
Milling (fine oz.) .. | 33,142 451368 
— (current milling) | | | 
(fine oz. 17,219 17,500 
Cyaniding (Accumulations | | | 
of Slimes) (fine oz.) - 
Total (fine oz.) | 50,259 62,868 
per Ton “Milled 
(fine dwt.) . $°326 6°904 
Total Working Expenses. 
£42, 4 379 418 
Got per Ton Milled” £o 17 107154 2 


Revenue, 

no of Gold produced .. 
Value per Ton Milled ee 
Working Profit. 


19 9 £262,686 6 10 
11°508 


Amount oo ee 9 5 170 

Per Ton Milled 8 8'o17 
Net Revenue from ‘other 

Sources, Credit .. 5 § 42,039 5 0 
Net Profit 470,289 419 £61,117 2 0 
Estimated Amount of 10 * 

Tax on Profits 45,947 0 0 44,755 0 0 
Reserve Gold (fine oz.) ae 7.110 3,813 
Capital Expenditure 49,764 19 5 £23,901 15 10 
Interim Dividends Declared. 


Payable to Sharehviders 

Rate per _- - 


39195 1,638 8,764 2,278 
138,908 150,143 * 570,202 45,830 
121,291 110,928 378,035 73,635 

180 160 675 100 
108,274 86,930 359,200 56,540 
7°55t 8073 | 7°578 7°829 
107,255 87,223 3541033 $5,787 

27,026 34,657 | 1c0,€03 13,464 
11,804 15,040 | 49,358 4,795 
38,830 49,697 140,961 18,259 

7°172 11°433 7 848 6°458 

tr 6 £323,958 4 £68,231 17 8 
4°42t 40 18 3°392 ZO 18 0°453 4 1°629 
£163,163 4 10 £208,432 4 10 £590,537 17 8 £76,428 2 4 
&t 10 1°067 42 7 11°44 At 12 10°568 I 7 0°420 
£50,542 0 8 | £128,966 12 7 $273,242 18 9 £8,195 4 8 
£0 9 4°031 9 $'056 15 2°367 | 2 10°79 
4765 19 8 £1,615 2 8 £4319 47 £n2 7 6 
£51,308 0 4 £130,851 15 3 4277,562 3 4 46,308 12 2 
44,5520 © £11,512 0 © £23,719 0 © £345 0 © 
1,21 945 188 
£27,121 10 3 44,459 7 1 £68,603 3 3 45,050 13 0 


31st Jan., 31st Mar., "10 
2 


12 7 
£84,375 0 0 £250,250 0 0 


® Exclusive of development work done during the quarter charged to Capital Account. 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


‘That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 


is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 
is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes Its name from 
the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which Its chapters 


of au Booksellers net or post free Sty 
direct from the. Office. 


THE WEST: STRAND PUBLISHING “C03 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.c. 


| THINGS JAPANESE, 


| Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

| many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

| News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

| interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, via Siberia, in 17 days. The /apfan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Politicos 
SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday. | 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
PICTORIAL RECOKD. OF ‘THE WEEK'S DOINGS. 


| TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
_ WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES.) 
SPORT: a Speciality Gotr, 


not ‘ity it Tie * READ’ 


Published by the ‘of the’ ‘House’ 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


MARCH 31. | 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW: 


SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM, «.c.m.c. 


APRIL 7. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW: 


MR. ALEXANDER BETHUNE. 


APRIL 14. 
THE CHANCES OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH THE 


COMMISSIONER FOR BRAZIL. 


ON BRITAIN’S LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


THE 
VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES.—I. 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


APRIL 21. 
A MAN OF MANY PARTS: 
MR. J. T. GREIN. 


THE 
VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES.—II. 


THE MERLIMAU, 


APRIL 28. 
VIVE LE CAOUTCHOUC! 


THE 
VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES.—IIIL. 


THE MALACCA, 
DEFECTS IN PREPARING RUBBER. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


Subscription, post free, 6 months (Stes! Britain, 


8s. 3d. 

Abroad . 4s, 4d. 
Subscription, post free, 12 months Britain) ga, 
Abroad . 8s. 8d. 


Offices: 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
574 


ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
“WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 1os. 6d. net; 


or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 


post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
** Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D oO N "A brilliant book.”—7Zimes. 


Particularly good.” — Academy. 
AND By E. C. COOK and 5th Edition, 6s., thoroughly 
E. T. COOK, M.A. 


Revised by E. T. Coox. 
ENVIRONS. 


30 New Maps and Plans. 
The best handbook to London ever issued." —Liverpool Daily Post. 


8o Illustrations. 


100 Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss, 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Idare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Breeon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criceieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes. 
tinfog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN arid LONDON: DARLINGTON & CO. 
SIMPKINS. i 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and Booksellers: 
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THE FULL PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN FILED WITH THE REGISTRAR 


OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


The Subsoription List is now open, and will close 
for Town and Country on or before Tuesday, 
the 3rd May, 1910. 


Newfoundland Oil 
(Parent) Development 
Syndicate, Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


CAPITAL - - £75,000 


Divided into 300,000 Shares of 5s. each, 


Of which 200,000 Shares are now offered for Subscription 

at par, payable: 6d. per Share on Application, 1s. 6d. 

per Share on Allotment, is. 6d. One Month after Allot- 
ment, and is. 6d. Two Months after Allotment. 


Directors. 
H. MALLABY-DEELEY, M.P., Mitcham Court, Surrey (Chairman), 


EDWARD MEREWETHER BOVILL, Norcott Court, Berkham- 
sted, Herts, Director Peel River Land and Mineral Company, 
Limited, and Standard Oil Company of Canada, Limited. 

CAPTAIN G. L. BUTLER, Woodleigh, Caversham, Oxon, Director 


Petroleum Options, Limited. 


BARON DE KUSEL, Tanglelands, Dormans Park, Surrey, formerly 
Controller-General of Egyptian Customs, Director Omnium 
Financier d’Egypte, Limited. 


MAJOR-GEN. SIR NORMAN R. STEWART, Bart., C.B., 
50 Birch Grove, Acton, W., Chairman New Zealand Oilfields, 
Limited. 

Bankers. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
Technical Advisers. 
ANNABLE & YOUNG, 114-116 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Solicitors. 


For THE CompaANy—ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 
17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C 


For THE VENDOR SYNDICATE—JOHN THEODORE GODDARD, 
5 and 6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. 


Brokers. 


HEINEMANN & PERSHOUSE, 3 Drapers’ Gardens, London, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 


Auditors. 


FORD, RHODES & FORD, 81 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Secretary and Registered Offices. 
HERBERT P. COUSINS, 62 London Wall, London, E.C, 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring 374 
Petroliferous Claims of one-half square mile each, or 320 acres each, 
comprising a total area of approximately 119,680 acres, situated on the 
North and North-Western side of the Island of Newfoundland. 

It is intended, with the Working Capital provided by this issue, to 
immediately sink wells and develop a portion of the large area of 
petroliferous ground which this Company will acquire with a view to 
re-selling the same to larger companies. It is anticipated that this 
development can be very rapidly accomplished, and preliminary 
arrangements have been made to carry this into effect by the most 
up-to-date and modern methods, 

Copies of the Full Prospectus and Forms of Application can be 
obtained of the Company’s Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, and at the 
Offices of the Company. 

Dated 28th April, 1910. 


A Prospectus is issued which states amongst other particulars that : — 
Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies. 
The Subscription List will open on Thursday, the 28th April, , and will cl 
on or before Monday, the 2nd May, a 2 pegs 


ROUMANIAN OILFIELDS, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 


CAPITAL - £450,000 
In 450,000 Shares of £1 each. 
150,000 Shares are set aside for the provision of Working Capital and for the 
| my purposes of the Company. Of these, 75,000 Shares are included in the 
hares now offered, and the remaining 75,000 Shares are held in reserve. 


THERE ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR, 
300,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


PAYABLE: 
2s. 6d. per Share on Application, 
2s. Gd. 45 on Allotment 
5s. Od. ,, 4, One Month after Allotment, 
5s. Od. ,, 4, Two Months after Allotment, and 
5s. Od. ,, 4, Three Months after Allotment. 


—- Directors. 
Sir HENRY ARTHUR BLAKE, G.C.M.G. (Chairman, British Roumanian 
Oi pany, Limited), ae Grove, Youghal, Ireland. 
WILLIAM LANE-CLAYPON, J.P., The Limes, Wheathampstead, Hertford: 


shire, 

WILLIAM SMELLIE (of mg yan Robinson & Co., Oil Merchants), Tower 
Building, 22 Water Street, Liverpool. 

ALFRED STEAD (Consular Service), 4 Chelsea Court, London, S.W. 

THOMAS F. WILSON, M.P. (Director, British R ian Oil Company, 
Limited), 163 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Director in Roumania. 

vee TOROCEANJ, Petroleum Mining Engineer, 55 Boulevard Coltzea, 

ucharest. 


Bankers. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 62 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.; Head Office, Edinburgh ; Glasgow, and other Branches. 
Commereial Agents. 
MEADE-KING, ROBINSON & CO., Oil Merchants, Tower Building, 22 
Water Street, Liverpool. 


Solicitors. 
EVANS, DAUNEY & CO., 27 Nicholas Lane, London, 


Brokers. 
Lonpon : ANDREAE & CO., 28 Throgmorton Street, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 
MOY, HARDMAN & CO. 


» 19 Old Broad Street, and Stock 
Exchan: 


e, E.C. 

Gtascow : E. C. GEDGE & GREIG, 1€6 Buchanan Street, and Stock Exchange. 
Bristot ; B. S. STOCK, SONS & CO., Small Street Court, and Stock Exchange. 
Auditors. 

FORD, RHODES & FORD, Chartered Accountants, 8x Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. 
Secretary and Offices (pro tem.). 
ARTHUR DUNCUM, 8: Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


For Further Particulars see Daily Papers. 


HUDSONS’ CONSOLIDATED, Ltd. 
Rubber and Oil Profits. Two Issues Shortly. 
Interim Dividend Declared. 


The Statutory General Meeting was held veeewtny at the Holborn Restaurant? 
London, Mr. Joseph Brailsford pe The Chairman stated that he and 
Mr. Camacho as new Directors had looked thoroughly into the assets and business 
organisation taken over by the Company, and the shareholders had every reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the position. The increased financial resources made 
the amount of business done larger than during the corresponding period of last 
year, and profits had been made from Rubber and Oil investments. 

A NEW RUBBER ISSUE.—The oye med were now devoting attention to 
what they believed to be a valuable freehold plantation. The details furnished from 
a reliable source showed that the properties were within 8 miles of a railroad and 
had 700,000 Manicoba Rubber Trees planted. Of these 150,000 had already been 
tapped ; 300,000 trees would come into bearing in the course of the next year, while 
250,000 trees were from 1 to 2 years old. On a very low estimate, 150,000 Ibs. of 
Rubber should be obtained during the present season. The cost of collecting the 
Rubber, including shipment, it was satd, would not exceed 1s. 6d. per Ib. and 
permitted a large profit. It was proposed to plant 800,000 additional trees, making 
1,500,000 in all, the gradually increasing output each year more than making up’for 
any decrease in the value of the Rubber. A Company was shortly to be issued with 
2s. shares, payable 1s. on application and 1s. on allotment. 

AN OIL ISSUE.—The Directors had not lost sight of the effect that the recent 
large Admiralty order for 100,000 tons of oil fuel for the Briti-h Navy was likely 
to have upon oil investments. Petroleum mining was how one of the important 
industries of the day. The new Company would shortly acquire rights over on 
area of nearly 200 square miles with five producing wells and an established refinery 
capable of handling 10,000 gallons per day. Before the business was taken in 
hand by the Company £42,000 had been expended. New wells of larger 
diameter were also to be sunk, and the Directors were advised that the 
output of only one ‘“‘spouter” likel to be many _ times 
10,030 gallons per day, with proportionately increased profits. It was 
estimated that with the output of 10,000 gallons of oil per day, 300 days in the year, 
at a profit of only 4d. per gallon, a very low estimate, the new Company would earn 
450,000 per annum. Whilst promising to the general public a fair pro rata allot- 
ment in both the new Rubber and the Oil Companies, the, Directors, he stated, 
would reserve a certain proportion of shares for their own shareholders, and anyone 

nterested could obtain part culars of the Company at 3 Lombard Street, E C, 

MEXICAN MINING INTEKESTS.—Most valuable assets had been 
acquired for the Company in this a , 

WESTRALIAN MINING INTERESTS.—The Company's assets in West 
Australia were very promising, but the country had suffered from lack of railway 
facilities, In the North-West another new railway would be available within a 

ear, bringing into prominence a gold-field of undoubted value in which was 
aoe one of the Company’s mines. } 

WEST AFRICAN INTERESTS.—In West Africa Hudsons’ Consolidated 
was interested in a parent Company owning 10 mining and timber concessions, 
which had proved to be as rich as probably any yet discovered in that well-known 
aurifer »us Colony. $ 

INTERIM DIVIDEND DECLARED.—Referring to the Accounts, the 
Company was desirous, as far as possible, of g the custom of its pre- 
decessor, and make up its accounts to the end of June, with the annual meeting 
and the final dividend in the month of October. ith this object, the accounts 
would te closed in accordance with this usage, although actually a period of six 
months only, and thenceforward the financial year would be from June to June. 
The old Company was in the habit of declaring an interim dividend in May, and he 
believed they could continue to do the same. He then announced that the Com- 
pany proposed paying immediately an interim dividend of 5 per cent., although 
only three months = elapsed since b The dividend would 
therefore be payable at the same time as the old shareholders had been in the habit 
of receiving their interim dividend, and to them the present amount was equivalent 
to 15 per cent. upon their old holding, and therefore was more favourable for them 
than the interim 10 per cent. paid last year, 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


type of EXTRAORDINARY BRILLIANCE AND LEGIBILITY. 
« « » There is no doubt that this fount is ONE GF THE BEST 
EVER GUT, and we congratulate designer, engraver, and 
publisher on A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT. ... We have 
nothing but praise for paper, ink, composition and press- 
work. IT IS NO LITTLE THING TO HAVE COME SO FAR ON 
THE ROAD TO THE IDEAL WITH THESE EARLY PRODUCTIONS.” 
The Athenzoum. 


New Volume, to be Published in June: THE STORY OF GRISELDA. (From Boccaccio’s 


**Decameron.”) In the translation of J. M. RIGG. 500 
copies (9} by 63), wrapper, 5s, net ; limp vellum, 12s,6d. net. 


QUINTI HORATI FLACCI THE SONG OF SOLOMON. In the Authorised 


Version. With 10 Water-Colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL 


FLINT. 500 copies (103 by. 72), boards, canvas back and 
OPERA OMNIA. paper label, £2 2s, net ; limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. 7 
net. 
Reprinted from the Oxford Text. 1,000 copies, printed in |, THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
blue and black (93 by 68), boards, canvas back and paper Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Water-Colour 


label, 16s. net; limp vellum, 25s, net. Also 16 copies Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies (10} by 
printed on vellum (15 for sale), £15 15s, net. 73), boards, £2 12s. 6d. net ; limp vellum, £3 3s, net. 


*.* A New Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Jount, may be bad post free on application. 


The MEDICI SOCIETY, whose colour facsimiles of Drawings by Albrecht Diirer have been 
received with great favour, will have on view at their Galleries from May 7th to June 4th a Series 
of 93 Reproductions after 


DRAWINGS BY THE ITALIAN MASTERS 
from the Royal Print Cabinet, Munich, and the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


These Prints are exact facsimiles of the Originals in every particular—colour or tint, technique, 
dimensions, and paper. Single copies are obtainable at prices from Is. upwards. A further 
Selection of Drawings from the same Collections, by Masters of the German, Flemish, French, 
Spanish, Russian, and English Schools, will be obtainable shortly—in all a Series of 292 
drawings. A full list of the Series will be ready immediately ; illustrated, 6d. stamps, post free ; 
unillustrated, 3d. stamps, post free. 

The Medici Society's Galleries are open daily, 10-6. Admission Free. Visitors are under no 
obligation to purchase. 


The Burlington Magasine says: ‘‘ Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever 
been issued before.” ‘‘ Prints like this, which are at once true in general effect 
and will stand the test of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


New Prints just issued or ready immediately : 


s. d.  & 
BOTTICELLI The Virgin Mother (J/:/an) | REYNOLDS... ... Lavinia Bingham 
J. DE’ BARBARI ... Portrait of a Man (Viexna) ... 15 | HOLBEIN ... Georg Cisze (Zer/in) awe oo BF 6 
RAPHAEL ... Madonna della Tenda (Munich) 20 | HOLBEIN .., King Henry Vill (4/4or)... 12 6 
D. pI MICHELINO Dante and his Book (/Vorence) ... 25 © | PATINIR ... -. The Baptism in Jordan (Vienna): 17 6 


*.* SOME 50 MEDIC! PRINTS ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED: 70 OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Society's Prospectus, containing detailed information respecting all Prints published 
and in preparation, may be had post free for 3d. stamps, or containing 120 Reproductions of the 
Prints post free 12d. stamps or P.O. Full particulars of the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (£3), 
and of the ANNUAL ASSOCIATE’S SUBSCRIPTION (also of £3, giving freedom of selection. 
among NEW Plates for each year), will be found in the Prospectus. Forms of Subscription post 
free on application. Summary Lists post free. 

An illustrated list of forthcoming Prints after PICTURES IN THE RECENT NATIONAL 
LOAN EXHIBITION (Titian: Portrait of a Man. Giorgione [or Titian?]: Portrait of a Man. 
Gainsborough : Gainsborough Dupont. Lawrence: Miss Georgina Lennox) may be had post 
free on request. 

A revised list of 100 “ PRIMITIVES ™ of the Flemish, German, and Italian Schools, fully 
illustrated, may now be had post free I2d. stamps. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Ltp. New-street are, E.C., and Published by RecinaL> Wesster Pace, at the O: King Street, 
Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 30 Afril, 1910, ” nats 
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